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Normative Problems in the 
Evaluation of Water-Resources 
Development Projects 


ALLEN V. KNEESE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF KANSAS CITY 


iw PEOPLE residing in the Southwest would require an elaborate analysis 
to make them aware of the fact that water shortage, potential and actual, 
may well be the most important limitation on the economic and demographic 
development of the area. The role of the social scientist in helping to meet 
the problems involved in conserving and developing this crucial resource 
seems obvious and important. Yet, when he examines his own field of study, 
what does he find that is really operational and of social utility? An effort is 
made in this article to supply at least a partial answer for the field of eco- 
nomic theory as it relates to water-resources project evaluation. 

The problem of evaluating water-resources development, it would seem, 
goes right to the heart of economic inquiry. After all, the term economics 
has long been interpreted to mean a study of the frugal use of resources and, 
indeed, economic principles have long been used explicitly and implicitly 
in the process of project evaluation. Thus this discussion will revolve around 
the following questions: (1) What methods are being used in attempting 
to gauge the worth of water-resources development projects? (2) How do 
these methods fit into the general framework of economic theory as it applies 
to policy decisions? (3) Is it, in fact, possible to decide in a satisfactory 
manner whether or not a project should be undertaken and which project or 
projects should be chosen if alternatives present themselves? 

These questions fall within the province of that part of economic theory 
which has come to be known as welfare economics. Until a couple of decades 


Note.—I would like to thank Clarence W. Tow, director of research at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, for his interest in, and encouragement of, my work in the water- 
resources field. In addition, I wish to thank my colleagues Wilbur T. Billington, Raymond 
J. Doll, William R. Gardner, and Lyle E. Gramley, all of the Research Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, and my former colleague, Nathaniel Wollman of the 
University of New Mexico, for their helpful comments on this paper. The author, of course, 
accepts full responsibility for the contents of the article. 
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ago, the major works in this field—the most notable example being Pigou’s 
Economics of Welfare—tested upon the assumption of cardinally measur- 
able utility and the common-sense notion that, by and large, different people 
derive the same amount of satisfaction from a similar amount of income. 
It was upon the neo-classical or Pigouvian type of welfare economics that 
the theory and practice of water-resources project evaluation came to be 
based. Since this type of theory still provides the most easily understood 
conceptual basis for such evaluation, the ideas involved will be traced 
before an attempt is made to place the analysis into the context of the “new 
welfare economics.” 


The Bene fit-Cost Criterion 


As water-resources project evaluation is currently performed by various 
agencies of the government, it is essentially the application of some of the 
postulates of Pigouvian welfare economics to a particular problem. This 
application is termed benefit-cost analysis. And the criterion of justifiability 
is that benefits exceed costs. On the basis of such benefit-cost analyses, 
various agencies evaluate and determine the priority of projects, which are 
then recommended to the Congress. In the federal government alone, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, and at least four 
major executive departments employ benefit-cost analysis. 

The benefits of a project obviously are, in some sense, the goods and 
services which it yields. The costs, on the other hand, constitute a loss or a 
negative item in terms of goods or services. But in the benefit-cost analyses, 
the costs and benefits of a project are expressed not in terms of physical units 
of goods and services but rather in terms of dollar values. Since the public, 
acting through government agencies, presumably is interested in determin- 
ing the real worth (in goods and services) and the real cost of the project, 
why then are these quantities.expressed in dollars? First, dollar values are 
a convenient method of counting. Unfortunately, it is not possible to add 
quantities of dissimilar goods expressed in terms of physical units into any 
sort of meaningful total. The dollar values then serve as a counting device 
or “‘numeraire.’’ Second, dollar values represent a means of expressing the 
worth of something. For example, it may be said, ‘This article is worth 
$10,’ which means that if one sells the article a ten-dollar bill may be 
obtained in exchange for it. It may also be said, “Gross National Product 
was worth $470 billion last quarter,” or “The worth of this water-develop- 
ment project is $7 million.” Obviously, in the latter cases, the word “worth” 
is meant to indicate something different from its use in the first case. It is 
meant that the total production of final goods of the economy or the estab- 
lishment of a water-resources project had a certain value to society which 
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is described by the dollar value which is attached to it. This latter is a very 
complicated idea. It is here, at the juncture between numbers of dollars 
serving as mere counting devices and numbers of dollars serving to represent 
goodness, utility, value, or welfare, that the ideas of welfare economics 
come into the picture. 

The Central Concept of the Classical Welfare Economics.—It is not pos- 
sible to explore the ideas of the Pigouvian or neo-classical welfare eco- 
nomics with any degree of thoroughness in a brief article, but a central 
idea of it is the following: under certain conditions, an economy, operating 
with highly competitive markets and with consumers and producers who are 
rationally attempting to achieve the largest possible benefit for themselves, 
will tend to produce maximum welfare for its citizens within the context 
of a given distribution of income. 

This idea is considered correct for three reasons. First, competition will 
tend to force prices down to the lowest possible level that will still permit 
the full costs of production to be covered, including a high enough return 
on the investment of firms to keep their investment in the industry. 

Second, each productive resource will be used up to the point where the 
cost of an additional unit is just equal to its contribution to the value of 
production. For example, in the case of labor, additional workers will be 
hired until the wage paid to the last one just equals the dollar value of the 
extra product he produces. This will be done because each worker engaged 
up to that point will have added more to the revenues of the firm than to 
its cost. Now if this condition prevails in each firm and if the price of the 
resource—let us say labor—is uniform as between any two firms, the value 
of the product contributed by the last unit of labor used in each firm will be 
identical. Thus, if the wage for a given quality of labor is uniform for the 
economy, the value of the product of the last unit hired in any particular 
line of activity will be equal to that of the iast unit hired in any other activity. 
This is important because it means the’ ‘ae market price which a firm pays 
for the resource represents the value u. the product which that resource 
could have produced in another line of activity. For example, if a firm 
hires an additional unit of labor for one dollar, it means that production 
elsewhere has been reduced to the extent of one dollar due to the with- 
drawal of that unit of labor. As the welfare economist puts it, the market 
price of the resource is equal to its opportunity cost. This is a crucial idea 
in benefit-cost analysis even though, as may be apparent to the reader at this 
point, the above analysis can hold strictly only if the amount of resources 
available to the economy is fixed and the state of technology remains con- 
stant. Under that condition, an increase in the production of one item 
must always mean a reduction in the production of some other commodity. 
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Finally, consumers attempting to achieve maximum satisfaction from a 
given amount of income will tend to allocate their expenditures in such a 
way that the last dollar spent for any particular item will yield an amount 
of satisfaction equal to the last dollar spent on any other item. When this 
condition exists, it follows that the market price of a particular product 
reflects its worth, or goodness, or want-satisfying power. If the price of one 
commodity is twice as high per unit as the price of another commodity, the 
last unit of the higher-priced commodity which an individual buys must 
yield twice as much satisfaction as the last unit of the lower-priced one. The 
concept of benefit-cost analysis rests heavily upon this presumed character- 
istic of consumer behavior. 

When the three conditions outlined above are present, it becomes obvious 
that market prices represent more than quantities of goods with dollar signs 
attached. Inferences concerning public welfare may be derived from them. 
For example, presume that a dollar's worth of labor can be moved from one 
activity where it yields a dollar’s worth of goods to another activity where 
labor has not been utilized up to the point where the cost of the last unit is 
equal to the value of the product it produces and therefore an additional 
dollar's worth of labor will produce more than a dollar's worth of goods in 
that activity. Not only is the total value of production enhanced but, it 
may be argued, the total satisfaction derived by society from the use of 
resources is increased, provided the distribution of income is not unfavorably 
altered. This is true since the utility created by a marginal unit of labor has 
been doubled.’ 


1 This conclusion follows strictly and reasonably if the marginal utility of money is 
constant and equal as between individuals, i.e., if a dollar's worth of goods yields the 
same satisfaction regardless of whom it accrues to. But if the marginal utility of money 
declines as more of it becomes available to the individual, as the utilitarians assumed, and 
if individuals are basically identical in their capacity for enjoyment, as they also assumed, 
the marginal utility of money would still be identical if income were distributed equally. 
Under this condition, a dollar’s worth of goods would still yield the same satisfaction re- 
gardless of recipient. If, however, the marginal utility of money varies from individual to in- 
dividual because of differential capacities for enjoyment or because of a nonegalitarian dis- 
tribution of income, the conclusion is no longer so clear-cut. It might still be reasonably con- 
tended that a movement of resources from lower to higher productivity uses would improve 
welfare provided the distribution of income was not unfavorably changed by the shift. To the 
utilitarian, “‘unfavorably” usually meant toward greater inequality, since he presumed that 
different people's capacity for enjoyment was basically identical. In any case, the utilitarian 
view of human nature, such as propounded by Pigou, indicated that at least conceptually 
the utility of different individuals could be compared and a social optimum defined. Al- 
though this optimum could be attained fully only if income were distributed in such a way 
as to make the marginal utility of money equal for everyone, increments in social welfare 
could be achieved by every shift of resources toward higher productivity uses within the 
context of a given distribution of income. Or if the project, inevitably, involved some un- 
desirable change in distribution it was still possible, at least conceptually, to weigh the 
utility of the project against the disutility of the income change. 
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In strict logic, it is upon the possibility of this sort of an improved alloca- 
tion of a fixed stock of resources that the reasonableness of benefit-cost 
analysis largely depends. It probably already will be apparent to the reader 
that an analysis so heavily grounded upon reasoning that concerns a system 
in which the total stock of resources remains unchanged will not always be 
completely satisfactory for the purpose of analyzing problems of resource 
development of an essentially dynamic nature. And it is, in fact, around 
this consideration that much of the recent discussion of benefit-cost analysis 
has centered. The problem of dynamics will be discussed more extensively 
later, after some of the concepts of the “new welfare economics’’ have been 
introduced, but first a brief review of the terminology and technique of 
benefit-cost analysis will be presented. 

The Direct Costs and Benefits —As a first step, it is useful to look at the 
most direct costs and benefits of the tangible or quantifiable variety to which 
a project may give rise, reserving for later consideration the more difficult- 
to-gauge and less direct effects. It is convenient to follow the terminology of 
the federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee in identifying the various 
concepts central to benefit-cost analysis. 

The primary benefits of the project are, quite simply, the value of the 
products or services which result directly from the project.? In an irrigation 
project, the primary benefit would be the value of the additional farm crops 
which are produced upon the irrigated land. In a multiple purpose river- 
valley development program, primary benefits might include such things 
as farm crops, electricity, flood control, and navigation services. In accord- 
ance with the principles of Pigouvian welfare economics outlined above, 
the market value of the goods and services attributable to the project is, 
in the usual instance, taken to represent the project's contribution to social 
benefit. 

Project costs are the value of the goods and services—land, labor, and 
materials—used for the establishment, maintenance, and operation of the 
project. In the case of irrigation, the project costs would be those of making 
water available to the farmer. 

Associated costs are the value of goods and services needed, over and 
above those included in the cost of the project itself, to make the direct 
products or services of the project available for use or sale. Usually these 
are predominantly privately-incurred costs. 

Both categories of costs are usually calculated on the basis of the market 

2 Determining the value of production, of course, involves a problem of assigning prices 
to the commodities or services being produced. This problem is particularly intense when 
the project will contribute significantly to the total supply of a commodity available. The 


simplest case is one in which the augmented supply due to the project is sufficiently small 
that one may reasonably disregard any price impacts. 
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prices of the resources used in the project and associated activities. If the 
conditions visualized by the Pigouvian welfare economics hold, these costs 
represent actual opportunity cost. In other words, a dollar’s worth of re- 
sources drawn into the project or associated activities will reduce the value 
of production elsewhere by one dollar and also the satisfaction produced 
elsewhere by one dollar. 

On the basis of information concerning primary benefits, project costs, 
and associated costs, a benefit-cost ratio may be computed.* First, associated 
costs are subtracted from total primary benefits and the residual is termed 
“primary benefits attributable to the project.’’ The following ratio can then 
be computed: Primary Benefits Attributable to the Project/Project Costs. 

Project costs are set equal to unity, or one. Thus, a benefit-cost ratio of 
1.5—1 would, given the postulates of Pigouvian welfare economics and no 
undesirable change in income distribution, indicate that for every dollar 
of real social cost the project will yield;one and one-half dollars of real 
social benefit. If a project yields a benefit-cost ratio in excess of unity, with 
only primary benefits considered, it is considered clearly economically justi- 
fiable. Theoretically, moreover, in order to produce an ideal allocation of 
resources, increments should be added to the project until the benefit-cost 
ratio of the last increment is unity. Similarly, given available alternatives, 
the project or portion thereof showing the highest ratio of incremental 
benefits to incremental costs should be chosen. Unfortunately, however, 
available data, as well as theoretical weaknesses of the ratio as usually 
computed, will ordinarily not allow the analysis to be used legitimately 
(even under the assumptions of the utilitarian economics) for anything 
more than to indicate that the project as a whole or some major part thereof 
is an economically justified or unjustified use of public funds. 


Nonutilitarian Approaches to the Problem 


But what happens to the procedure based upon this truly elegant theo- 
retical construct of Pigouvian welfare economics if some of its fundamental 
assumptions are not admitted? Many of them might be questioned. How 
can it be known whether a specific project moves us toward, or away from, 
an optimum if the economy is an intermixture of competitive and monopo- 


3 The agencies which consider secondary benefits and costs in project justification will, 
as is explained later, include these quantities in the computation of the benefit-cost ratio. 
The discussion here is initially limited to primary benefits and costs for expositional reasons. 
The nature of the benefit-cost analysis and its conceptual foundation are more easily under- 
stood at the primary level. It should be noted that interesting but technical problems associ- 
ated with the reduction of costs and benefits to an annual basis have been omitted from the 
discussion. In addition, various technical points concerning the meaning of the benefit-cost 
ratio have not been touched upon. 
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listic markets? How can account be taken of interdependence in production 
functions on the supply side and interrelated systems of preference on the 
demand side? What if interpersonal comparisons of utility are not feasible? 
While all these questions are important, attention is here directed to the last 
one, for it is precisely this question with which the utilitarian welfare 
theory could not cope and which led to the ‘“‘new”’ welfare economics. 

By the early 1930's, most theoretical economists were ready to concede 
that the utility calculus was an inadmissible theoretical tool and that welfare 
economics must proceed on the presumption that cardinal measurement of 
utility is not feasible. Building upon a new theoretical tool, known as the 
indifference curve, the new welfare economists soon brought about a radical 
reconstruction of the conceptual apparatus of micro-economic theory. On 
the production or supply side the change was merely formal, involving the 
restatement of a number of familiar concepts. On the consumption side, 
however, the alterations made were thought to have a substantive content. 
Rational choice, it was felt, could be made by consumers without cardinal 
calculations of utility. And consumer behavior, it was equally felt, could 
be explained without the assumption of cardinally measurable utility. If 
cardinal utility could be dispensed with in the explanation of consumer 
demand, then, by the principle of parsimony, the theorists felt that it should 
be. But where did this leave welfare economics, and where, indirectly, did 
this leave the benefit-cost analysis? 


Trade and Conflict—The conceptual foundations underlying the in- 
difference curve analysis, the prime instrument of this (it was fervently 
hoped by many) Wertfrei welfare analysis, seemed to provide an answer. 
A movement toward a higher productivity use of resources might still be 
thought of as a social improvement, except that now it was said to lead 
toward a preferred position rather than to enhance utility. The phrase 
“preferred position” here may be interpreted approximately as follows: 
if a person is consuming one combination of commodities of a number of 
possible alternative combinations, and then when new alternative combina- 
tions are made available he chooses one of the new combinations even 
though his income would permit him to continue to consume the old com- 
bination, he is in a more preferred position. He may not, however, know 
how much better this position is than the previous one. In other words, he 
needs to make only ordinal (or ranking) calculations rather than cardinal 
(or counting) calculations. The implication of this criterion of improved 
welfare, unnoticed by some of the early ‘“‘new’’ welfare theorists, was, of 
course, that it is better (value judgment) to be in a more highly chosen po- 
sition rather than a less highly chosen position. Actually, strictly speaking, it 
could not be said that a movement toward higher productivity uses of re- 
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sources (in money terms) is also a movement toward an improved welfare 
position if the movement results in any degree of conflict by contracting any- 
one’s range of choices, i.e., unless everyone could consume as much as before 
and some could consume something in addition. However, it is perhaps the 
greatest advantage of the “new welfare’ economics that by the use of its 
concepts several different situations bearing on the question of social welfare 
may be distinguished clearly. One has already been mentioned, namely, the 
situation in which the supply of goods is enhanced and no losses to any 
individual occur. A similar clear-cut gain (in the sense of allowing indi- 
viduals to move to “preferred positions’) may occur, even though the 
supply of goods is not increased, if a situation of free trading of goods 
between individuals is substituted for one which involves restrictions. A 
situation in which there is an inhibition on trading ordinarily involves 
different marginal rates of substitution among the same commodities as 
between potential traders. In other words, the relative valuation put upon 
such commodities will not be identical for the potential traders, Although 
elaborate techniques have been worked out to show the gains from trade 
resulting from a lifting of restrictions on trade under these circumstances, 
it may well be intuitively obvious that such gains can be realized. In fact, 
gains will be realized until the marginal rates of substitution are identical 
for all actual and potential participants in trading, i.e., until their relative 
valuations of all commodities are identical. This situation is technically 
known as a “Paretian optimum.” With a given stock of goods available, one 
person can improve his position only by depriving another, once the condi- 
tions of Paretian optimality are achieved. Further exchange would result in 
a situation of conflict rather than a clear-cut improvement in the degree to 
which preference can be exercised. 

Now it is clear that a water-resources development project will ordinarily 
not increase production in such a way as to make some people better off 
without making anyone else worse off (since it involves social costs as well 
as social benefits), and it will ordinarily not be aimed at or achieve the 
effect of allowing people who had not formerly achieved them to move to 
Paretian optima. The simple unambiguous cases of improvements in welfare 
outlined by the “new’’ welfare theorists are, therefore, not applicable. 
Resources-development projects involve conflict in the welfare economist’s 
sense. Doe: «iat mean we are left at a complete impasse, since it is presumed 
that interpersonal comparisons of utility cannot be.made? Not necessarily. 
To deal with the situation, a concept has been propounded known as the 
“compensation principle.” It was submitted that this criterion could be 
used for judging whether a specific change involving conflict is an improve- 
ment in social welfare. It was proposed that a change should be considered 
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socially justified if the recipients of the benefits of the change would be 
able to make a fully compensating payment to those injured by the change 
and still have something left over. This principle was thought to apply 
whether the compensating payment was made or not. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that if interpersonal comparisons of utility are rejected, the com- 
pensatory payment must actually be made so that no person is in fact worse 
off after the change than he was prior to it.* Since it appears that the com- 
pensation principle is valid only if compensations are actually paid, it be- 
comes quite relevant to note that neither the benefits nor the costs of re- 
sources development projects can ever be traced with sufficient certainty 
and in sufficient detail to make full compensation possible.’ 

The fact, unfortunate to those who hoped for a scientifically impeccable 
welfare economics, is that man thus far has not been relieved of his re- 
sponsibility to pass judgment upon considerations of distribution and equity. 
No machine has been invented, at least not by the economists, that will 
perform that function for him. Since resources-development projects in- 
evitably involve these considerations, judgment must be exercised concern- 
ing them. A referent, or a system of referents, must be established to which 
the economist can relate his reasoning. This presumably, in our society, 
must be done by public opinion, somehow organized, interpreted, and 
brought to bear on a specific issue. When this is done, the usefulness of 
economic theory can hardly be denied. It can serve as a framework for 
organizing thought; it can clarify the concept of costs; it can specify condi- 
tions which must exist before a goal can be reached; but it cannot, as can no 
other theoretical system, resolve a question of ethics. 


Normative Problem and the Nature of Secondary Effects of 
Resources-Development Projects 


Thus far consideration has been given to the applicability of the prin- 
ciples of welfare theory only to the type of benefits and costs known as 
primary or direct. This was done in order to show, in as simple a manner 
as possible, how the ideas of social benefits and social costs fit into the con- 
ceptual framework of welfare theory. However, a category of benefits and 
costs known as secondary or indirect enters into the process of project 


* The idea that payment need not actually be made rests upon the presumption that 
there exists some measure of real output independent of its distribution. It may then be 
argued that, if real production has increased so much that the beneficiaries of the increase can 
pay the losers and still be better off than before, an increase in welfare has occurred whether 
or not the payment is made. But if the payment is not made and if interpersonal comparisons 
are not possible, how can it be known whether real product has increased since real product 
is ultimately measured in terms of some sort of welfare calculus? 

5 Even though at great expense some reasonably close approximation might be achieved. 
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evaluation. These secondary benefits and costs are thought to take account 
of wider national impacts of the project than does a mere measurement of 
primary effects. Secondary benefits and costs for irrigation and hydro- 
electric power are measured by the Bureau of Reclamation only, but these 
factors are considered for flood control projects by the Bureau, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Federal Power Commission, and the Department of 
Agriculture. The computation of secondary effects plays a much larger role 
in the evaluation process of the Bureau of Reclamation than in the case of 
the other agencies. A brief outline of the Bureau’s approach will be useful 
to our analysis both because the Bureau predominates in the use of these 
concepts and because the Bureau’s technique is roughly similar to that used 
by the other agencies. The Bureau perceives these secondary benefits as 
arising from two sources. The effects, which are termed “stemming from,” 
are attributed to the industries that supply the project area with goods or 
services. The ‘‘induced”’ effects are attributed to the industries that process, 
distribute, or consume the products of the project. The indirect costs are 
the values of additional resources that must be consumed in order to 
realize the indirect benefits. The Bureau has devised a series of factors 
which it applies to the value of production made possible by the project 
and to the amount of purchases accounted for by the project and associated 
activities. The application of these factors and a ‘Federal cost-adjustment 
factor,” which is derived from the relationship between project benefits and 
associated costs, is used to approximate the result that would be obtained 
if a complete assessment of benefit (value of goods produced) and associ- 
ated costs had been made in the secondary industries. 

The rationale for including secondary benefits in the project-evaluation 
would seem to be identical to that for including primary benefits. On 
efficiency grounds, that is, one might advocate a movement of resources 
toward those secondary activities which yield a marginal product in excess 
of marginal resource cost, provided that this does not conflict with other 
goals such as equity. Much criticism has been brought against the use of 
the concept of secondary benefits, however, even by individuals who accept 
the usefulness of benefit-cost analysis at the primary level. Most of it is to the 
effect that in a reasonably fully employed economy, resources used in a 
project will have alternative uses and there is no good reason to suppose that 
the stream of such secondary effects, set in motion by the alternate (public 
or nonpublic) use of resources, would not be as large as that induced by 
the project. If this criticism is correct, the appropriate use of the “induced” 
and ‘‘stemming from” approach to secondary benefits would be limited to 
situations in which resources in secondary industries in the project area 
(but not in other areas where the resources absorbed by the project might 
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otherwise be used) would be unemployed or underemployed in the absence 
of a project. 

Does this mean that viewed from a national perspective, under conditions 
of full employment, there is no sense in which secondary benefits might 
legitimately be included in project evaluation? Apparently there is such a 
possibility. In order to illustrate this let us suppose that we confront an 
economic system in which an income distribution has been achieved which 
is judged ethically correct. Suppose also that no inhibitions to mobility 
exist, no economies of scale inconsistent with competitive markets exist in 
the private sector, and there are no restrictions on trade. Under static condi- 
tions a social optimum of the Paretian type should evolve in this situation, 
presuming that the functions describing all relevant economic relationships 
in the vicinity of the equilibria are of the shapes that the economist usually 
presumes in his analysis (i.e., the second-order conditions of equilibrium are 
met). All the necessary marginal equalities should come to prevail so that 
any movement away from an equilibrium position, provided it is confined 
to the immediate vicinity of equilibrium, would lead from a more preferred 
to a less preferred position, or to reduction in efficiency, in a well-defined 
sense. It would seem at first sight that no disturbance of such a system could 
lead to an improved position for society and yet this is not necessarily true.* 
Very long ago in the history of economics it was realized that positions of 
stable equilibrium which were not socially the best imaginable positions 
might be reached in a competitive economy. This realization was formalized 
into the concept of technological external economies by Alfred Marshall 
and further developed and defined by Pigou in his works on utilitarian- 
welfare economics and by Ellis and Fellner in a celebrated article. The 
possibility of technological external economies grows out of the fact that 
the processes of different productive establishments may be interrelated in 
such a way that an increase in the scale of output of one establishment will 
lower the costs of production or enhance the production possibilities of 
another activity. The likelihood of such external economies occurring 
frequently in the water-resources field would appear to be great. One 
example would be a situation in which surface-water irrigation recharges 
water-bearing strata, or aquifers, underlying land in a vicinity which is 
irrigated from subsurface-water sources. The benefit to the users of sub- 


6 The problem has been well put by Boulding: ‘. . . the marginal conditions define a 
social optimum only marginally: i.e., the position which they define is superior to any other 
in the immediate vicinity, but it is not necessarily superior to any other over the possible 
range of the universe. This is the problem of the ‘maximum maximorum’: there is nothing 
in the marginal condition which can differentiate the top of a molehill from that of Mount 
Everest.”"—Kenneth E. Boulding, “Welfare Economics,” A Survey of Contemporary Eco- 
nomics (Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952), p. 27. 
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surface water should clearly be credited as a secondary benefit of the project. 

Hydroelectric projects often present similar opportunities for realizing 
external economies because hydroelectric projects display interdependence 
between upstream storage and generating facilities and downstream gen- 
erating facilities. The capacity of the downstream facilities usually will be 
enhanced by the presence of upstream storage. This increment in down- 
stream capacity should be credited as a secondary benefit of the upstream 
storage facilities. Navigation projects may yield secondary benefits because 
of the incidental pollution abatement which may follow their introduction. 
In addition, a benefit attributable to the project may arise out of the fact 
that an expansion of the market in a sparsely populated or low-income area 
may contribute generally to efficiency of production by making possible a 
more extensive division of labor. 

Other, perhaps more elusive, possibilities of external economies might 
be listed, such as the qualitative improvements which may occur in the labor 
force of an area when development takes place. If these secondary benefits 
are disregarded and calculations of project benefits made solely on the basis 
of primary effects, a Paretian optimum might be reached in the sense of 
stable-equilibrium positions satisfying all the requirements for marginal 
equalities, but it would necessarily not be a maximum maximorum. It 
would appear that the concept of external economies points the way to a 
useful extension of the concept of secondary benefits and a method of 
introducing dynamic effects into the logic of benefit-cost analysis.’ Un- 
fortunately, there are no well-developed means of measuring many kinds of 
external economies. 


Conclusion 


What conclusions may be drawn from this rather involved discussion? 
It would appear that the application of economic theory provides no absolu- 
tion from the necessity of making ethical and therefore, in a democratic 
society, political decisions in the water-resources field. On the other hand, 
economic analysis, crude as it is in many respects, is an indispensable tool in 
the effort to reach a certain range of ethical goals. It can assist in the discov- 
ery of conditions which must prevail if goals are to be realized (note the 
discussion of external economies, for example), and it is indispensable to 
a clear understanding of such concepts as cost and efficiency. 

The statement has sometimes been made that most disagreements over 


7 For a good discussion of this issue see Julius Margolis, “Secondary Benefits, External 
Economies, and the Justification of Public Investment,” Review of Economics and Statistics 
(August, 1957). 
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matters of principle are actually disagreements over ill-understood matters 
of fact. If this is true in the water-resources field, economic theory is 
absolutely indispensable because it is helpful in understanding the implica- 
tions and requirements of our ethical principles and, therefore, enables a 
clearer understanding of the circumstances in which disagreements are 
amendable to solution by resolving matters of fact. 








Campaign Politics: 
A New Role for Women 


ABRAHAM HOLTZMAN 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


A werican WOMEN HAVE SO INFILTRATED the traditional male sphere of 
politics that in 1958 the wife of Senator William Knowland (California) 
was entrusted with a major share in the management of his gubernatorial 
campaign. Helen Knowland’s prominence in her husband's behalf, however, 
merely emphasizes the extent of this metamorphosis, for a fundamental 
reorientation in the role and image of women in politics has occurred. 

Today an increasing number of women contend for election. Closer 
examination of this trend reveals that they are succeeding in their own 
right. No longer is the woman’s path to political office almost solely defined 
in terms of widowhood, filling the office a deceased husband had originally 
captured and consolidated. More indicative of the new position of women, 
however, have been the subtle transformations in our political climate. These 
penetrate and affect the very style of male politics, within which all but a 
marginal amount of power is resolved. The index by which this change may 
be measured is the role of the candidate’s wife. Two new alternatives have 
evolved which may now be profitably exploited: that of the Passive 
Participant and the Active Campaigner. 

Until the last thirty years of our history wives of the candidates for the 
highest political offices did not enter the political equation, except in so far 
as an irresponsible opposition deemed it advantageous. In such cases wives 
were thrust into campaigns by the personal slanders which have character- 
ized extreme partisanship. Candidates were presumed to suffer politically 
therefrom, although no evidence exists to substantiate decisive electoral 
damage to those so attacked. 

During the 1828 campaign, for example, the opposition press reveled in 
the story that Rachel Jackson’s marriage to Andrew Jackson had preceded 
the divorce from her first husband.’ Rumors that her marriage was invalid 


1 Eugene H. Roseboom, A History of Presidential Elections (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1957), p. 90. 
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and that her oldest son was born out of wedlock circulated about James G. 
Blaine’s wife in the 1884 campaign, whereas President Grover Cleveland 
in the 1888 election was subjected to charges of wife-beating.? And in the 
attack against Al Smith in 1928, it was alleged that his wife lacked the 
requisite social graces for a White House hostess.* Responsible Democratic 
politicians actually feared for Woodrow Wilson's re-election unless he post- 
poned his second marriage until after the 1916 campaign. In this behalf 
Secretary of Navy Josephus Daniels was approached to intervene with the 
President by a representative of Democratic national committeemen, con- 
gressmen, and state party chairmen, and rumors insinuating the impropriety 
of a “hasty” marriage subsequently were heard during the campaign.* 

The only affirmative role in American politics was cast in a male image. 
After all it was a male-dominated world; woman's place therein was defined 
largely by masculine standards. A frontier society, a relatively stable father- 
oriented family structure, and the complete economic dependence of women 
precluded any role for a candidate’s wife other than that of attesting to his 
family status. It was not until the 1920's that a disintegration in this tradi- 
tional world was accompanied by the Nineteenth Amendment protecting 
women’s political entree. 

The orthodox pattern of abstinence from politics to which candidates’ 
wives had conformed was irrevocably rent by Eleanor Roosevelt. She infused 
the position with such transcendent importance that its political potentialities 
are still being realized. Although Eleanor Roosevelt had played only a 
marginal role in her husband’s 1932 campaign, an increasing interest in 
socio-economic affairs carried her far afield from the traditional White 
House hostess. Her travels throughout the country, her espousal of con- 
troversial issues, her radio talks, lectures, and daily newspaper column 
helped create a positive public image of national stature. Minority groups— 
youth, unions, Negroes and Jews—revered her as their own champion; that 
she had entree to the President’s office further magnified her political 
prominence. 

Despite Mrs. Roosevelt's insistence that she deemed it in poor taste to 
electioneer for her husband, a sentiment more reminiscent of traditional 
attitudes, she was nonetheless prepared to undertake political assignments. 
This I Remember records her traveling in the same open automobile with 
the President through “miles and miles of small towns where the streets 

2 David S. Muzzey, James G. Blaine (New York, Dodd, Mead, 1934), p. 299; Rose- 
boom, op. cit., p. 282. 

3 Karl Schriftgiesser, This Was Normalcy (Boston, Little, Brown, 1948), p. 257. 


4 Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era: Years of Peace—1910—-1917 (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944), pp. 452-455. 
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were lined with people” during the 1936 campaign.® Although she did not 
participate in the 1940 third-term battle, her activities and speech at the 
Democratic National Convention that year, in themselves shattering prece- 
dent, contributed to Henry Wallace’s nomination for Vice-President.* Also 
upon her focused much of the hatred and antagonism with which many 
Americans viewed the President. 

The Eleanor Roosevelt image of a candidate’s wife helped shape the two 
new roles of Passive Participant and Active Campaigner. As the Passive 
Participant the wife is a popular extension of the personality of the candi- 
date himself. She is a passive symbol, however, for little is expected of her 
other than that she be seen publicly with the candidate during campaigns. 
In so far as she possesses sincerity, personality, charm, or beauty, the candi- 
date is supposed to derive intangible benefits of good will as well as votes. 
This role, then, is more than an affirmation of the candidate’s stable marital 
status—it is a conscious effort to mold a favorable public opinion in his 
behalf. 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Harry S. Truman’s preference was to avoid 
all political limelight. Yet in the 1948 whistle-stop campaign, Bess and 
daughter, Margaret, served the President as positive assets in linking him 
closer to his audience; both wife and daughter appeared on the rear platform 
of the train with Harry Truman and were introduced by him to the voters. 

In his great moment of crisis during the 1952 campaign, Richard Nixon 
gauged with precise exactness the potentialities inherent in the new role of 
the candidate’s wife. Public exposure of a secret fund by which wealthy 
Republicans had subsidized his senatorial career threatened to blunt Re- 
publican charges of corruption in Washington and to impair his usefulness 
as a vice- presidential candidate. In his nationwide television defense, Nixon 
met the issue, in part, by skillfully introducing wife and dog into an appeal 
for public confidence in his character and career. ‘‘Pat’’ Nixon and her 
“respectable cloth coat’’ were tremendously valuable common denominators 
in the identification by millions of Americans with her husband and in their 
sympathetic acceptance of his appeal. 

In the carefully cultivated image of Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Passive Participant role has achieved its highest refinement. That the Presi- 
dent’s wife possesses a quiet charm is undeniable. Her transformation into 
a nationally-known political figure named ‘‘Mamie’’ attests more, perhaps, to 
a massive public-relations success by Republican campaign managers. 

Commenting on the popular image Mrs. Eisenhower generated and its 


5 Eleanor Roosevelt, This I Remember (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. 


145-146. 
6 Ibid., p. 217. 
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value to the Republican cause, one student of women in politics has as- 
serted: “This is a First Lady stereotype that is immensely popular, so 
Mamie has merely to appear with Ike, even if only on a television screen, to 
evoke the warmest kind of response.’ Throughout the 1952 and 1956 
campaigns, Mrs. Eisenhower was seen repeatedly with her husband by the 
public. She appeared with him on television and before large mass meetings 
and accompanied him on election forays into the states. 

Traditionally, Americans have employed campaign songs or identified 
popular tunes with a candidate; three such have been associated with 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.® In 1956, for the first time in American political 
history, a special campaign song was addressed to the wife of a presidential 
candidate! “Mamie, We Love You,” composed by Fred Waring, was pre- 
viewed in October, 1956, before a Republican fund-raising fashion show in 
Pennsylvania.° 

The importance attributed to “Mamie” in the drive to attract women’s 
votes to her husband is, in part, exemplified by the following excerpt from 
an official campaign bulletin of the Women’s Division, National Citizens 
for Eisenhower-Nixon. Under the caption, ““We Like Ike and Mamie!"’ The 
Crusader exclaimed: 


Never has there been a lovelier, happier First Lady of our land than Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. So fine is her example as a wife, mother, grandmother, 
helpmate, patriotic citizen; so delightful, modest, and gracious her personality, 
that she seems the ideal with which every woman can identify herself. 

Women all over America are so devoted to ‘‘Mamie”’ it has become obvious that 
the Women’s Division should talk more about the vital importance to this country 
of her role, and the heartwarming way in which she has filled it. Send in your 
ideas for inclusion in the tremendously exciting plans being made to BRAG 
ABOUT OUR MAMIE!?° 


At one point, in fact, during the campaign, women were urged to help re- 
elect ‘‘Mamie”’ to the White House. 

In responding to the attractive image of the Republican candidate’s wife 
in 1952 and 1956, Adlai E. Stevenson was at a decided disadvantage, al- 
though the divorce issue was never pressed by the opposition. To compete on 
the feminine-family level, Stevenson appeared with his sons as much as 


7 Nona B. Brown, “Women's Vote: The Bigger Half?” New York Times Magazine 
(October 21, 1956), p. 66. 

®“The Dwight D. Eisenhower March”; “The Sunshine of Your Smile’; “I Go for 
I-K-E.” 

® New York Times (October 10, 1956). 

10 The Crusader, Issue No. 4 (New York, Women’s Division, National Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon, n.d.) [Italics added.]} 
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possible, and his sister Mrs. Ernest Ives accompanied him on many of his 
campaign trips. 

Candidates’ wives as Active Campaigners solicit votes and electioneer 
as aggressively as their husbands. Although the practice of nationwide cam- 
paigning by presidential candidates was established with William J. Bryan 
in 1896, active campaigning by candidates’ wives themselves did not emerge 
until the 1930's. 

One of the first of the Active Campaigners, Martha Taft, was of in- 
valuable assistance politically to the late Senator Robert A. Taft until her 
health failed in 1948. She served as his partner in devising campaign 
strategy and in building his political organization. In Taft's initial 1938 
senatorial race, Mrs. Taft stumped every one of the Ohio counties speaking 
in his behalf, and, subsequently, participated in each of his bids for the 
Republican presidential nomination.** The most glamorous of the Active 
Campaigners, Nancy Kefauver, compared favorably with her husband in 
soliciting votes. She worked with him in a person-to-person appeal to voters 
for the election of convention delegates in 1952. Her presence in the 
Senataor’s 1956 campaign for the presidential nomination was sorely missed. 

Responsibility for one of the most important campaigns of 1958 was 
entrusted in large measure to Mrs. Helen Knowland of California, since 
her husband, as Senate Minority Leader, felt compelled to remain in Wash- 
ington until Congress adjourned. But campaigns have not usually been 
delegated to one’s wife, especially if she is a political novice. Mrs. Know- 
land, together with her two daughters and daughter-in-law, traveled the 
length of California in a special bus, stopping to shake hands, sing, and 
distribute literature in behalf of ‘‘Bill’’ Knowland for Governor.’? More- 
over, it was her decision which introduced into the campaign the explosive 
and damaging Kamp pamphlet attacking Walter Reuther.** 

No discussion of the changing role of women in American politics is 
complete without reference to two new campaign devices addressed es- 
pecially to the ladies. The coffee hour, in which candidates meet with con- 
stituents, almost invariably women, is one such innovation which recog- 
nizes their increased number and importance in the total vote. Senator 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts has proved himself an expert in this art of 
capitalizing politically upon a warm coffee cup, and both major parties have 
now formally institutionalized coffee meetings as basic to the new cam- 
paigning of the second half of the twentieth centuty. 

Perceptively responding to women’s emergence in politics and marking 


11 New York Times (October 3, 1958). 
12 New York Times (May 25, 1958). 
13 New York Times (September 14-15, 1958). 
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another political first in American history was the large-scale promotion in 
1956 of Ike’s and Mamie’s favorite food recipes. ‘Eisenhower's Old- 
Fashioned Beef Stew’’ and ‘‘Favorite Recipes from Mamie Eisenhower’ 
were tasty devices for enlivening Republican get-togethers, soliciting votes, 
and identifying citizens with Ike and his party. The Women’s Division, 
National Citizens for Eisenhower, included these recipes in its political 
handbook for women with the admonition, ‘‘Use them to win votes for 
Ike.’"** The recipes balanced well in their political attractiveness, appealing 
to both sexes and the entire economic spectrum. The President himself has 
been photographed preparing and serving stew to male guests who were 
“roughing it.’ And Mamie’s ‘‘Million Dollar Fudge’ and “Mint Delight” 
could not help but appeal to the housewife as something extra special. 
Americans are a particularly food-conscious species. Moreover, the space 
devoted in women’s magazines to food preparation and recipes attests to 
the desperate search by the housewife to serve something different. 

Ostensibly the explanation for the new role and image of women in 
politics is simple. Our society no longer insists upon nor succeeds in sub- 
ordinating its feminine members; some writers contend, in fact, that women 
dominate it! Women have achieved considerable freedom of action in 
family life and in the economic world. It is not strange, therefore, that 
these advances should begin to carry over to the political as well, especially 
since women possess the vote. Enterprising politicians realize the potential 
power of the women’s vote. In 1956 census estimates indicated that women 
of voting age exceeded men by approximately 4.6 million—53.6 million as 
against 49 million. In contrast with an estimated 25 per cent of eligible 
women voting in 1920, when they received national suffrage, 55 per cent 
were deemed to have cast ballots in 1952."° According to one study, the 
women’s vote increased 29 per cent from the 1948 to the 1952 election as 
compared with a 16 per cent increase for men.** 

The personality of the candidate has always been of major significance 
in American politics, and it is even more emphasized in these days of direct 
campaigning via the television and radio media. Women, we are informed 
by Mrs. Bertha S. Adkins, formerly assistant chairman of the Republican 


14 Handbook for Women Workers, a Practical Guide for Campaign Organization (New 
York, Women’s Division, National Citizens for Eisenhower, n.d.), pp. 19-20. Regular 
“Ike Beef Stew Suppers” were suggested as nationwide campaign projects whereby com- 
munity leaders and the public might be enlisted in the women’s drive for votes.—(Ibid., 
Pp. 7). 

15 ‘The Women—and the Results?” Newsweek, Vol. 48 (November 5, 1956), p. 30; 
Eleanor C. French, “Key Political Force—The Ladies,” New York Times Magazine (March 
11, 1956), p. 14. 

16 As reported in “Women in National Politics . . .,’ Newsweek, Vol. 45 (May 9, 
1955), p. 30. 
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National Committee, respond more than men to the personality of the 
candidate, to his sincerity and honesty.'* If so, then what better reinforce- 
ment is there of their identification with the candidate than through his 
wife? 

Social psychologist David Riesman’s comments upon American social 
character add another dimension to an understanding of the candidate's 
wife in campaigns.** His contention is that American politics has become 
characterized by a lack of personal involvement; that voters are increasingly 
relating to politics as impersonal consumers. If this thesis is valid, then the 
new image of the candidate’s wife, the coffee hour, and the cooking recipes 
are successful in part because they afford avenues for political participation 
without risk of deep personal commitment. To the politician facing a cam- 
paign, however, personal involvement matters little so long as votes are 
cast on his side. 

Our political climate is responding to, and creating roles for, women 
which diverge sharply from those customary in our society. New campaign 
techniques have emerged which correspond to these changes and are par- 
ticularly indigenous to the American culture. In the United States, it can be 
confidently predicted, women will continue to increase in importance as 
politicians in their own right and as significant elements in the male com- 
petition for the highest political offices. 

17 Brown, op. cit., p. 28. 


18 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Character 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950), Part II, ‘‘Politics,” pp. 177-282. 





Needed: Analytical Typologies 
in Criminology 


JACK P. GIBBS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


I HAS BECOME MORE AND MORE EVIDENT in the field of criminology 
that the definition of crime and of the criminal poses a major problem for 
both theory and research. Sellin, for one, has declared definition to be the 
issue in criminology. However, it should be noted that the problem is by no 
means peculiar to a particular field of study. As George Catlin has observed: 


“The scientific study of any field of phenomena requires the general delimitation 
of that field, and it requires that the delimitation shall arise intrinsically from the 
nature of the subject matter and not be of a purely fortuitous nature, based on 
some merely external similarities in what is observed.”’ 


In this connection, Sellin suggests that criminology can best avoid 
fortuitous elements by basing its working definition of crime on cultural or 
group conduct norms rather than legal criteria.* In opposition to such a 
suggestion Michael .1d Adler reply: ‘‘Not only is the legal definition of a 
crime precise and unambiguous, but it is the only possible definition of 
crime.’’* 

In evaluating these contrasting points of view we should recognize that 
the issues are not likely to be resolved by fiat, that is, something more than 
consensus is needed as a solution. Regardless of the decision reached, it 
should be based on a rationale more fully developed than those which often 
accompany a plea for defining crime one way rather than another. Such a 
rationale should be based on research observations as well as logical grounds. 


Note.—Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
Chicago, September, 1959. 

1 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (Bulletin 41, New York, Social Science 
Research Council, 1938), pp. 19-20. 

2 George Catlin, “The Delimitation and Measurability of Political Phenomena,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, Vol. 21 (May, 1927), p. 256. 

3 Sellin, op. cit., pp. 21-46. 

* Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, Crime, Law and Social Science (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1933), p. 2. 
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In this connection, one of criminology’s glaring deficiencies is the lack of 
experimentation on the subject. We often find research and theory pro- 
ceeding as if there were no problem, the outcome being results which are 
subject to question because they rest on implicit assumptions. 


The Problem in Greater Detail 


Since Sellin’s thesis represents a departure from the legalistic conception 
of crime, and thereby provides us with an alternative to the prevailing 
practice, it deserves particular consideration. Even if we disregard Michael 
and Adler’s a priori objection to a nonlegal definition of crime, there are 
several assumptions implicit in Sellin’s position which appear questionable. 
It is obvious that such concepts as “group,” “culture,” “sub-culture,” and 
“conduct norm” have at best only a very vague meaning. Anyone who 
thinks that we can easily establish the empirical referents of these terms 
ignores the reality of some very complex research obstacles. Moreover, 
granted the possibility of establishing empirical referents, one would be 
hard put to demonstrate that all groups or sub-cultures have explicit, recog- 
nized, and agreed-upon conduct norms. In many countries, particularly 
America, the normative unity which we ascribe to so-called sub-cultures is 
often, on closer examination, only a figure of speech. Also, in considering 
the desirability of defining crime in terms of conduct norms, it should be 
recognized that a legal proscription is as much a social fact as is an unwritten 
rule. 

The difficulties inherent in Sellin’s position are not merely technical in 
nature. A theoretical objection to conduct norms is that they do not offer 
us any more assurance of a unitary concept than does the legalistic ap- 
proach; and, needless to say, theories must be based on unitary concepts, 
unitary in the sense that the events subsumed under them are causally 
homogeneous. The fact that two behavioral events were both proscribed by 
the prevailing conduct norms of a group does not assure causal homogeneity 
any more than does legal proscription. 

If our concern is with causal homogeneity, as it should be, we can ill 
afford to deal with broad categories of behavior; it is far better to look 
within these broad categories and delimit specific types of behavior for 
investigation. The necessity for working with analytical types of crime 
rather than crime in general is well demonstrated by Shannon’s study in 
which he reports the coefficient of correlation between urban assault and 
larceny rates by states for the years 1946-52 to be only +.168.° The magni- 

5 Lyle W. Shannon, ‘The Spatial Distribution of Criminal Offenses by States,” Journal 


of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, Vol. 45 (September-October, 1954), p. 
270. 
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tude of this coefficient certainly suggests that the cause of the variability in 
the assault rates could not possibly be the cause of the variability in the 
larceny rates. To put the matter in more empirical terms, if we should find 
variable X determines a state’s larceny rate, the correlation between the 
two being +1.00, then X would account for less than 3 per cent of the 
variability in assault rates. Causal inferences of this kind can be drawn only 
with regard to rates of crime; they do not apply to the individual case, nor 
are they intended to do so. This is mentioned because of the fetish which 
has been made of individual versus so-called ecological correlations. In- 
ferences from the latter do not apply to the former, and the reverse is also 
true. We are here concerned with the macroscopic aspect of criminology— 
that is, rates of crime—and all observations are limited to that level.* 

From the macroscopic point of view, Shannon's study and others of a 
similar mature provide evidence that crime as legally defined is not a 
unitary concept, because certain types of behavior are subsumed under it 
which, when reduced to rates, vary independently of each other. As such, 
the over-all legal category is causally heterogeneous. 

Accordingly, it should be abundantly clear that theories which treat 
crime as though it were a unitary concept are particularly prone to failure, 
and that the search for something which explains crime in general is the 
blind spot in criminology.’ A plea for multiple causation only evades the 
issue, and Sellin’s suggestion of defining crime in terms of conduct norms 
ignores the fact that such criteria are not based on cause-and-effect reasoning. 


The Creation of Analytical Types 


Once it becomes evident that theories should deal with unitary concepts 
rather than broad classes of behavior, attention must be directed toward the 
creation of analytical types of crime within the larger category, be the 
larger category defined by criminal law or by conduct norms. It is true that 
much research has been devoted to the study of particular violations of the 
law, such as murder, armed robbery, larceny, rape, assault, etc.;* but we 


® See W. S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and the Behavior of Individuals,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 15 (June, 1950), pp. 351-357. 

7 Sutherland, the most noted proponent of general explanations in criminology, in his 
analysis of the various approaches to the etiology of crime, recognized the possibility that 
crime is not a unitary concept; but he devoted most of his professional life to producing 
a theory which implicitly assumes that all crimes have a common cause.—See Sutherland's 
article, “The Relation Between Personal Traits and Associational Patterns” in Walter C. 
Reckless, The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal. Behavior (Bulletin 50, New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1943), p. 133. 

8 Criminologists have by no means ignored the subject of typologies. Sutherland, for 
example, despite his inclination toward a general explanation, devoted considerable atten- 
tion to types of crime and recognized their relevance to etiological inquiries—See Edwin 
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have no assurance that these legal categories are in themselves unitary. 
For example, if it is possible to find a certain type of larceny which varies 
independently from other types as to rates of incidence, then it is question- 
able to seek the cause of larceny in general. One must seek, rather, to explain 
variability in rates for analytical types within the larger category. 

The analytical approach does not necessarily mean an endless production 
of different classes of crime; it may very well be that crimes which cur- 
rently appear to be most dissimilar may vary hornogeneously as to incidence 
and, therefore, be reducible to one type. However, such an approach does 
necessitate a new orientation to the idea of sameness and difference in the 
treatment of data. Whereas we traditionally differentiate and equate be- 
havior in terms of the presence or absence of some external attribute, the 
analytical approach calls for a criterion of sameness and difference based on 
the degree to which rates of different types of crime vary homogeneously. 

It should also be evident that the analytics] approach does not side neces- 
sarily with either the legalistic or the conduct-norm conception of crime. 
Both of these conceptions err in that they confuse a general delimitation of 
the subject matter with the creation of specific variables. 


Illustrative Rasearch 


The implications of the above observations are illustrated in the following 
brief report of research on homicide. While we tend to think of homicide as 
being a legal category, it is at most only quasi-legal. The law proscribes 
felonious homicide and not homicide in general. Furthermore, if one takes a 
purely legalistic approach, a given case of homicide is a crime only when 


H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, Principles of Criminology (Chicago, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955), Chap. 13. For two thought-provoking papers on the subject, see A. R. 
Lindesmith and H. W. Dunham, “Some Principles of Criminal Typology,” Social Forces, 
Vol. 19 (March, 1941), pp. 307-314; and Donald R. Cressey, “Criminological Research 
and the Definition of Crimes,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 56 (May, 1951), pp. 
546-551. Lindesmith and Dunham's approach has yet to prove itself fruitful, principally 
because it is based on a vague distinction between the “social” and the “individual” 
criminal. They do not provide any empirical demonstration of the necessity for distinguish- 
ing between the two types (granting that such a distinction can be made). 

Cressey’s paper shows an acute awareness of the problem but, while recognizing the 
necessity of establishing “homogeneous units,’ fails to advance a criterion of relevant 
homogeneity or a rationale for evaluating the sameness and difference of types once estab- 
lished. The same may be said for Sutherland’s approach to the problem. 

The above citations do not constitute an exhaustive list of persons who have concerned 
themselves with the subject, as almost every major criminologist has at one time or an- 
other proposed one or more typologies. But, for the most part, these typologies are based 
on characteristics which have a vague meaning at best. The chief deficiency of existing 
typologies lies, however, not in their vagueness but in the absence of any rationale for 
establishing types and evaluating their importance, once established. 
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a court verdict indicates that the slaying in question was felonious. In short, 
when a researcher studies felonious homicide, he is bound to the legal defi- 
nition and to the court's interpretation of that definition. 

In the study at hand the writer applied the following definition: A homi- 
cide is the death of a person brought on by the nonaccidental infliction of 
an injury by one or more other persons under circumstances which indicate 
an intent to do bodily harm. This definition encompasses more than felonious 
homicide, but it does exclude negligent manslaughter. It matters little, for 
the purpose at hand, that the definition represents neither a legalistic nor a 
conduct-norm conception of homicide, since the research findings are re- 
ported only to illustrate the need for analytical typologies in criminology, 
regardless of the definition employed in delimiting the subject matter of the 
field. 

An analysis of all accessible records® has revealed that during a five-year 
period, 1946 through 1950, there were 222 deaths in Fort Worth, Texas, 
which were homicides as defined above. The sources of data yielded a con- 
siderable amount of information on the circumstances of the deaths, as well 
as the demographic characteristics of the victims and the slayers. 

In the analysis of these cases the writer was struck by their heterogeneous 
nature and by the role of the victim in the dynamics of homicide." 

The hypothesized importance of two characteristics led to the construc- 
tion of a typology for homicide cases. One of these characteristics pertains to 
the role of the victim in the slaying. If the victim and the slayer entered 
into a sequence of violent interaction (blows struck by the victim, threats by 
both participants, display of weapons, cursing each other, name-calling, etc. ) 
prior to the infliction of the fatal injury, then both the slayer and the victim 
were typed as “‘aggressive.”” The absence of a sequence of violent interaction 
typed the participants as “passive,” such as in cases where a person is shot 
down without warning, or in cases of infanticide. 

A second characteristic which played a role in some of the homicides was 
the violation of a law by the victim and/or the slayer prior to the fatal injury. 
With a rather surprising frequency the participants were involved in robbery, 
adultery, burglary, gambling, or other violations immediately prior to the 
slaying. In such cases the person was typed as “‘active’’; if the participant's 


® The following sources of information on homicide in the city were covered: Fort 
Worth Police Department, Office of the District Attorney for Tarrant County, official register 
of deaths in the city, Office of the Sheriff of Tarrant County, the Sixty-Seventh District 
Court of the State of Texas, the offices of the two justices of the peace who serve the city, 
and the clipping files of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and the Fort Worth Press. 

10 For a more detailed description of the victim’s behavior and its importance, see 
Austin L. Porterfield and Jack Gibbs, “Law and the Mores,” Sociology and Social Research, 
Vol. 37 (March-April, 1953), pp. 226-227. 
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behavior immediately prior to the slaying did not involve a law violation 
he was typed as “‘inactive.’’"! 

After the victims and slayers were classified according to the above scheme, 
rates per 100,000 population for the four types were computed by place of 
residence for each of the forty-eight census tracts making up the city. This 
resulted in eight rates for each tract, with rates for each of the four types 
of victims and rates for each of the four types of slayers. 

When one considers the extent to which some of the rates for the four 
types of slayers vary independently from each other, it becomes obvious 
that homicide is not a unitary concept. This fact may be seen in the co- 
efficients of correlation in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations of Residence Rates for the Four Types of Slayers by Census 
Tracts in Fort Worth, Texas, 1946—50 * 











Types Active Inactive Aggressive Passive 
Active 2 +.53 +.64 +.43 
Inactive a +.94 +.78 
Aggressive tg +.56 
Passive as 





* Each coefficient of correlation (r) is based on an N of forty-eight census tracts. 


The coefficients indicate that rates of active homicide (in this case, those 
involving an active slayer) vary to a great extent independently from each 
of the three other rates. For example, an independent variable which cor- 
relates perfectly with the rate of passive homicides could explain only 18 per 
cent of the variation in the active rate. In contrast, we find a very close re- 
lationship between aggressive and inactive rates, the coefficient being +.94. 

Turning to the intercorrelations of residence rates for the four types of 
victims, as shown in Table 2, a pattern emerges which is very similar to that 
found in Table 1. 

Outstanding in Table 2 is the low correlation between aggressive and 
passive homicide rates (in this case, homicides involving aggressive victims 
and passive victims). Less than 16 per cent of the variability in one is ex- 
plained by variability in the other. In contrast, there is an extremely high cor- 
relation (+.96) between aggressive and inactive rates. 

Generally, the findings presented in Tables 1 and 2 indicate there are 
several types of homicide rates which vary too independently from each 
other to be subsumed under one concept. More specifically, it would appear 


11 For further discussion of the four types employed in this study, see sbid., pp. 225-227. 
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TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations of Residence Rates for the Four Types of Homicide Victims by 
Census Tracts in Fort Worth, Texas, 1946-50 * 











Types Active Inactive Aggressive Passive 
Active bg +-.62 +.59 +.68 
Inactive * +.96 +.62 
Aggressive — +.39 
Passive - 





* Each coefficient of correlation (r) is based on an N of forty-eight census tracts. 


that aggressive and passive homicide rates share few, if any, causal determi- 
nants; and the same may be said for the incidence of active and inactive 
homicide. The very high correlation between rates of aggressive and inactive 
homicide would indicate that these two, and only these two, can be subsumed 
under a cornmon type with the assurance that they have identical or nearly 
identical etiological conditions. 

The absence of a high correlation between two variables, of course, can- 
not be taken as de facto proof that they should not be combined. It might 
be possible, for example, to find a variable which correlates perfectly with 
combined rates of aggressive and passive homicide, even though it is cor- 
related imperfectly with each of the two considered separately. However, 
in combining variables which change independently of each other, we run 
the risk of creating a variable which is nothing more than an arbitrary sta- 
tistic. We would certainly hesitate to add the frequency of earthquakes and 
political revolutions in a geographical region to form a variable, but we face 
the danger of committing a methodologically equivalent error when we 
equate crimes on the basis of common-sense observation or legal definitions. 

Because the findings are meant to serve only as illustrations, several of the 
more technical aspects of research are not considered in this report. Sig- 
nificance levels for the coefficients of correlation are not shown because the 
data do not represent a randorn sample. Space limitations preclude a presen- 
tation of the data for each census tract, and the analysis of individual cases 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 

If one wishes to evaluate the findings beyond their use as illustrations, 
certain precautions are in order. The reader is warned that it remains to be 
seen whether observers can reach agreement in the application of the homi- 
cide typology, and it should also be noted that the rates for many census 
tracts are based on a small number of cases. Accordingly, there is no proof 
that the relationship among the different types of homicide rates is the same 
in all universes. In this connection, the writer would have much preferred 
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to use countries as units of observation rather than census tracts, but the 
availability of data precluded any choice in the matter. 

And, finally, the search for analytical types of homicide is far from com- 
plete. Ideally, we should employ a typology which incorporates various 
combinations of the characteristics of both the victim and the slayer. How- 
ever, despite the limitations of the research, the findings suggest that the 
term “homicide’’ is often applied to types of behavior which should not be 
subsumed under the same concept when considering variations in rates. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has concerned itself with a met!:odological problem in crimi- 
nology—the creation of unitary concepts. In its most abstract form the prob- 
lem has already been summarized by Durkheim: 


So, if we follow common use, we risk distinguishing what should be combined, 
or combining what should be distinguished, thus mistaking the real affinities of 
things, and accordingly misapprehending their nature. Only comparison affords 
explanation. A scientific investigation can thus be achieved only if it deals with 
comparable facts, and it is the more likely to succeed the more certainly it has 
combined all those that can usefully be compared. But these natural affinities of 
entities cannot be made clear safely by such superficial examination as produces 
ordinary terminology; and so the scholar cannot take as the subject of his re- 
search roughly assembled groups of facts corresponding to words of common 
usage. He himself must establish the groups he wishes to study in order to give 
them the homogeneity and the specific meaning necessary for them to be suscep- 
tible of scientific treatment.” 


The creation of unitary concepts requires something more than a quali- 
fative analysis of criminal behavior systems,** though this analysis is a neces- 
sary first step. The search for analytical types through consideration of be- 
havior systems must be followed with a test of the relevance of the types, 
once established. If certain types of criminal behavior within a legal cate- 
goty vary independently from each other as to incidence, the legal category is 
suited neither for research nor for substantive theory. 

The reaction against a legalistic conception of crime stems from a desire 
to create a category of facts more susceptible ‘9 scientific treatment. But the 
line of reasoning followed here and the results of the research point to the 
conclusion that the basic problem is not the definition of crime in a generic 
sense. We can define crime either in legal terms or on the basis of conduct 
norms; but, in each case, it is essential that the specific variables which enter 


12 Emile Durkheim, Suicide (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1951), p. 41. 
13 See, e.g., Sutherland and Cressey, op. cit., Chap. 13. 
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into theory be based on analytic types of crime formed within the over-all 
category. 

Although the practice of defining crime in legal terms rather than con- 
duct norms should be continued, the legalistic approach will have to be 
supplemented with typological analysis. Conduct norms can best be thought 
of as etiological factors rather than as a basis for defining crime, or, in ad- 
dition, they can become an important variable in the search for analytical 
types within legal categories. 
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Fo CENTURIES THE BRITISH have been engaged in forming a body of law 
and a tradition of respect for a great number of individual liberties.* But 
today Britain, like other democracies, is engaged in a “‘cold’’ war. A cold 
war, like a shooting war, carries with it a threat to the security of the state. 
Though a cold war appears less urgent than a “hot’’ war it is, unlike a hot 
war, of indefinite duration. Britain met the threat of total war in 1939, but 
this was a war extending over a relatively definite period. During a threat 
comprising a definite time, it is possible to suspend for the time being many 
of the subject’s rights without the necessity of having to reformulate them 
to meet the urgencies of an emergency. But a cold war is not a threat of this 
type.* During a cold war democracies must face squarely the question of re- 
defining individual rights so that there may be achieved a proper relation- 
ship between the security of the state and those traditional individual 
liberties so integral to democratic ideology. 

Specifically the present Cold War poses two particular threats to the demo- 
cratic governments of the world. The first threat is that in comparison with 
previous wars the danger is increased through a revolution in the technology 
of modern weapons. Two decades ago the state’s most dangerous potential 


1 Sir Hartley Shawcross, former Attorney-General in Great Britain, has described this 
process as follows: “At all events, as a matter of historical development, we have evolved 
an empirical approach to this question of civil liberties. You do not find them enshrined in 
a written constitution. There is no statute which sets out to define a doctrine. Yet in the 
course of the centuries we have built up both a body of law and a tradition of respect for 
a great number of individual liberties which in their sum have made our people perhaps 
peculiarly tolerant of others—and free themselves. At all events that is our aim. Freedom 
and toleration.”—Quoted from: “Civil Liberties and the Cold War in Great Britain,” 
Speech at Columbia University, January 15, 1954. Mimeographed by the British Information 
Services (New York), p. 11. 

2 For an earlier account of the British problem, see H. H. Wilson and Harvey Glickman, 
The Problem of Internal Security in Great Britain, 1948-1953 (Garden City, Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1954). For comparison with the U.S. situation, see C. Herman Pritchett, 
Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954), Chap. 
XIII. 
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traitor might have been the army general who betrayed his country by dis- 
closing its plan of battle to the enemy. Today it is the atomic scientist who 
would give his country’s technological secrets to the enemy. Second, the Cold 
War poses the danger of internal subversion by native persons whose pri- 
mary allegiance is to a foreign power. Thus, technological advances, foreign 
ideologies seeking the overthrow of democratic governments, and the dif- 
ficulty in establishing a proper relationship between the security of the state 
and individual liberties during a siege whose duration at this time is still 
unforeseeable, all have necessitated reformulating the concept of individual 
liberty within the state. This study will attempt to outline Britain’s effort to 
formulate a proper relationship during a cold war between the security of the 
state and the subject's traditional individual rights. 


British Awareness of the Communist Threat 


The British are aware that their worid is in conflict with an internal Com- 
munist conspiracy. They realize the great harm such traitors as atomic scien- 
tists Klaus Fuchs* and Allan Nunn May‘ have caused their country. May 
received a jail sentence of ten years and Fuchs the maximum possible, 
a fourteen-year penalty. Lord Goddard, in trying the Fuchs case, told Fuchs 
that he had abused the right of asylum granted him by Britain from Nazi 
Germany, imperiled the relations between the United States and Britain, 
and betrayed his fellow workers in the field of science. “You have done 
irreparable and incalculable harm both to this land and to the United 
States.”’® 

The cases of William Marshall,* who attempted to gather British defense 
data for the Soviets, and John Clarence,’ who turned over minor security 
data to the Soviets, point to the fact that the Communists have not given up 
their espionage attempts against the government. Britain has also had its 
share of citizens who defected to the Russians—e.g., the atomic scientist 
Pontecorvo® and the missing diplomats Burgess and MacLean.® Finally, the 


8 Alan Moorehead, The Traitors (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1952), p. 148. 
Also, 472 H. C. Debs., cols. 71-72 (March 6, 1950). 

* Moorehead, op. cit., pp. 33-37. Also, 422 H. C. Debs., cols. 2091-92 (May 16, 1946). 

5 Moorehead, op. cit., p. 148. 

® New York Times, July 3, 1952, p. 2; ibid., June 27, 1952, p. 6. 
? The Times (London), December 23, 1954, p. 3; New York Times, December 23, 1954, 
p. 6. 
8 478 H. C. Debs., col. 2487 (October 23, 1950); 480 H. C. Debs., col. 567 (November 
6, 1950); New York Times March 1, 1955, p. 1; #bid., March 11, 1955, p. 2. 

® See Geoffrey Hoare, The Missing MacLeans (New York, The Viking Press, Inc., 
1955); 545 H. C. Debs., cols. 1483-1611 (November 7, 1955). 
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Dock Strike of 1949*° and the Dock Strike of 1951** demonstrated that a 
small minority of Communists could inflict much harm against the govern- 
ment through industrial unrest. 

The British could have solved this problem by requiring the individual 
to surrender all his liberties to the state in the interest of security. Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross feels that it would not be difficult to find plausible reasons 
for interning or restraining Communists or fellow-travelers who are “‘no 
doubt an insidious danger to the British way of life.’ 

But the government and most interest groups in Britain are convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that the use of repressive measures against ideas which 
present a danger to the state would do more to increase the danger to the 
British way of life than to protect and preserve it. On the other hand, they 
have made provisions to preserve the security of their state. It is in the appli- 
cation of these two principles that the British have formulated their public 
policy to meet the danger of the internal Communist conspiracy. 

In practice this policy dictates that Communists must be restrained only 
if they directly endanger the security of the state.** Communists must be free 
to disseminate ideas and to run for political office, as long as they do not 
attempt to pose under false labels.** As the Communist Party is a legally 
recognized political association, their members’ right to earn a livelihood 
must be respected.** The British feel that only Parliament may decide 
whether or not the Communist Party should be proscribed.** They feel that 
private groups attempting to make political and economic outcasts of Com- 
munists are taking the law into their own hands.*" If these groups were to 
cross the line between urging their ideas on others and actually denying to 
Communists their political and economic rights, action would be taken 
against them. 


Implementation of British Policy 


While the British show great respect for a large number of individual 
liberties and are also sensitive to the demands which the security of their 
state necessitates, they have approached the Communist problem on the basis 
of the merits of each specific problem and the individual merits of each case. 


10 The Times (London), December 16, 1949, p. 4; 466 H. C. Debs., col. 2593 (July 
8, 1949). 

11 483 H. C. Debs., col. 1346 (February 5, 1951); The Times (London), April 10, 1951, 
p. 2; ibid., April 19, 1951, p. 3. 

12 Shawcross, op. cit., p. 11. 

13 473 H. C. Debs., col. 1001 (April 4, 1950). 

14 504 H.C. Debs., col. 1664 (July 31, 1952). 

15 480 H. C. Debs., cols. 1985—86 (November 16, 1950). 

16 465 H. C. Debs., col. 843 (May 20, 1949). 

11 The Times (London), November 21, 1949, p. 2. 
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So it is only through a study of the British Communist problem that the 
British policy toward their Communist minority becomes evident. 

The various areas in which the problem of the Communist minority has 
necessitated a reappraisal of British liberties in terms of the Communist in- 
ternal danger have been public employment, politics, education, the labor 
movement, and that governmental policy affecting private discrimination 
against members of the Communist Party. 

Prime Minister Attlee announced the government's security program on 
March 15, 1948, to the House of Commons. Since membership in, or associ- 
ation with, the Communist Party may involve the acceptance by an individual 
of loyalties inimical to the state, such persons whose reliability is in doubt 
would be transferred from sensitive positions to nonsensitive ones. 


I should emphasize that this action is being taken solely on security grounds. The 
State is not concerned with the political views, as such, of its servants, and as far 
as possible alternative employment on the wide range of non-secret Government 
work will be found for those who are deemed for the reason indicated to be un- 
suitable for secret work.*® 


Finally, an Advisory Committee consisting of three persons was set up to 
hear all cases arising from this program.*® 

The British security program hardly can be thought of in terms of a 
“witch hunt.” First, the statistics of the program demonstrate a marked re- 
straint on the part of the government. Although there are about 630,000 
nonindustrial civil servants,*° only a maximum of 100,000 positions are in- 
cluded within the scope of the program. And while there have been about 
17,000 investigations,** there have been only 150 actual cases** under this 
program, and there have been fewer than 45 dismissals and resignations** 
out of these 150 cases. Second, the philosophy of the program also seems to 
indicate that the program is directed only against potential sabotage. 

Certain American critics of the British security program have argued that 
it is ineffective as far as the apprehension of Communist spies in sensitive 
work is concerned. There is no evidence to support such criticism. Certainly 
the British did apprehend Fuchs through clever detective work; they caught 
May; and there is some evidence that Pontecorvo and also Burgess and Mac- 
Lean were under surveillance before they escaped. Yet in the last analysis, 
even Russia with its police-state security system has had its sharc of traitors, 


18 448 H.C. Debs., col. 1704 (March 15, 1948). 

19 The Times (London), May 12, 1948, p. 3. 

20 693,403 in 1948 (The Times {London}, July 9, 1948, p. 3). 630,674 in 1958 
( Britain: An Official Handbook {London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1959], p. 62). 

21 Shawcross, op. cit., p. 22. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., 525 H. C. Debs., col. 178 (March 30, 1954). 
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indicating that there seems to be no such thing as an “airtight’’ security 
system. Probably the real test of the success of the British security system 
rests in the hands of historians who some years from now will be able to 
evaluate Britain's efforts in this area. 

After the Communists were beaten politically in the 1950 General Elec- 
tions,** they concentrated on a policy of infiltrating the labor movement in 
the hope of creating industrial sabotage and so indirectly gaining political 
power.*® The unions have not tried to expel Communist members. Since such 
a ban would circumscribe the right to earn a livelihood, it seems quite un- 
likely that the courts would support such a ban in any case. However, a ma- 
jority of unions have purged their leadership of Communists.** Those unions 
retaining Communist leaders seem to do so rather because these men are 
good leaders than that the union memberships are sympathetic toward Com- 
munism. As a result, the ordinary processes of democracy within the labor 
movement have reduced the Communist influence.*’ 

The oniy major attempt to discriminate against Communists in business 
failed when the Johr: Lewis Partnership, a British department store, re- 
scinded its decision to dismiss all Communists and Fascists from employ- 
ment?® after the firm’s decision had been subjected to severe public criti- 
cism in the House of Commons,”* the House of Lords,*° and the Trades 
Union Congress.** Typical of the Common’s reaction to the John Lewis 
Partnership's decision was the following Parliamentary “Question put to the 
Minister of Labor in 1949: 


Has the attention of the Minister been drawn to the recent proposals by the John 
Lewis Partnership to make members of their staff sign a political declaration, on 
pain of dismissal if they refuse to do so, and does he consider that the security 
problems involved in the sale of ladies underwear are sufficiently important to 
warrant this intolerable intrusion in the private lives of their employees ?** 


24H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (London, The Macmillan Co., 
1951), p. 306. 

25 The Times (London), November 25, 1948, p. 4. 

26 Labor's policy, as stated by the 1949 Annual Congress of the Trades Union Congress 
(TUC), is an attempt “to counteract every manifestation of Communist influences within 
their unions.” —Report of the 81st Annual Trades Union Congress (London, 1949), p. 360. 

27 For example, the Transport and General Workers’ Union at a 1949 conference de- 
cided by a vote of 426 to 208 to exclude members of the Communist Party both from 
holding office as lay members and from permanent, full-time paid positions in the union — 
The Times (London), July 12, 1949, p. 4. 

28 The Times (London), November 21, 1949, p. 2. 

29 464 H. C. Debs., col. 802 (May 3, 1949). 

30 162 H. C. Debs., cols. 424-425 (May, 1949). 

31 Report of the 81st Annual Trades Union Congress (London, 1949), p. 513. 

32 464 H. C. Debs., col. 802 (May 3, 1949). 
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Although there have been various attempts to arouse the public and the 
government to take action against Communist teachers, these attempts have 
so far been unsuccessful.** The one exception is the Middlesex County 
Council ban against Communist and Fascist headmasters; and although this 
ban is still in operation, it is also still under criticism. The British treat Com- 
munist teachers as they do all other teachers. They are vigilant in their efforts 
to keep all political propaganda out of the classrooms, but they do not feel 
it necessary to take any special measures against Communist teachers.** 

Among voluntary associations there have been a few scattered incidents 
of discrimination against Communist Party members,** but there have been 
no systematic political purges. The British people have approached the prob- 
lem of informal loyalty measures in a considered and thoughtful manner.** 
It is true that there were present those who advocated hasty measures aimed 
at the suppression of Communist ideology.*’ But the majority of people 
seemed to have faith that their government could deal adequately with sub- 
versive action, but that ideas must be fought in the market place. 


Stringent Measures Legally Applicable 


From a legal point of view the government's policy could have been far 
more illiberal than it was.** Several potentially repressive statutes affecting 


38 Werner F. Grunbaum, “Academic Freedom in Great Britain, 1948-1956," Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. 27 (Winter, 1957), pp. 29-30. 

34 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

85 For example, the British Boy Scouts were charged in such an incident, which latex 
was debated in the House of Lords.—The Times (London), February 11, 1954, p. 3; 186 
H. L. Debs., col. 332 (March 11, 1954). 

86 For example, Sir Ian Fraser, president of the British Legion, argued against a charter 
amendment proposed to ban Communists from membership by stating that such a ban would 
be unjust as long as the constitution of the land did not ban Communists from standing for 
Parliament or for local authorities. He said: ‘The way to deal with political thought with 
which you are in disagreement is, in my judgement, by argument and reason, and not by 
banning.” —T he Times (London), June 3, 1952, p. 4. 

37 Sir Waldron Smithers asked on numerous occasions for outlawing and/or investigat- 
ing the Communist Party and its members. After Smithers had made at least a half dozen 
of these requests in the House of Commons, Mr. De Freitas, the Assistant Home Secretary, 
set forth the government's reasons for not accepting Smithers’ proposals: “And does the 
hon. Member [Sir Waldron Smithers} really think it would help us to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party? Would not the Communist Party be far more dangerous as an underground 
movement? . . . [Smithers’} hatred of Communism is so great that he is prepared to take 
on many of the characteristics of totalitarianism in order to defeat it. I say, on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government, that if we can possibly avoid it, we are determined not to deal 
with the evil of Communism by adopting illiberal methods entirely opposed to our tradi- 
tion.” —476 H. C. Debs., cols. 2252-53 (June 27, 1950).. 

88 “British law knows of no guarantees of individual rights other than the limited 
guarantee of personal freedom in the Bill of Rights of 1689 and the Habeas Corpus Acts.” — 
Wolfgang Friedmann, Law and Social Change in Contemporary Britain (London, Stevens 
& Sons, 1951), p. 283. But see also, p. 288, 
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civil liberties are still in force. The incitement to Mutiny Act, 1797,°* im- 
poses restrictions on free speech in that it outlaws seditious discussion. The 
Incitement to Disaffection Act, 1934,*° strengthened the preceding act. The 
Public Order Act, 1936,** outlaws threatening, abusive, or insulting words 
and behavior with the intent to provoke a breach of the peace. The Emer- 
gency Powers Act, 1920,*? gives the government a permanent reserve of 
power for use in emergencies. An example of the government’s powers un- 
der one of these acts was the conviction of the leaders of the Communist 
Party in 1925.** They were found guilty of seditious libel and words under 
the provisions of the Incitement to Mutiny Act, 1797.** 

On the other hand, while legislation exists in Britain which could be used 
to curtail free discussion, such important safeguards as trial by jury, habeas 
corpus proceedings, and restrictions against illegal search and seizure still 
go far in the protection of civil liberties.** In short, interference with per- 
sonal freedom, through restraint, coercion, and physical detainment can be 
justified only under those grounds recognized by British law.** 

Therefore, although the government has the legal authority to outlaw the 
Communist Party it has chosen not to do so. The government also has the 
legal power to remove civil servants,*’ but it has chosen to transfer them if 
transferal is practical. Thus, the protection of civil liberties in Britain de- 
pends to a larger degree on political restraints than on legal safeguards. 


Individual Rights of British Communists 


The government's policy toward the Communist minority is that they are 
entitled to all the traditional individual rights provided they are not trusted 
with state secrets and they disobey no laws. Neither the government nor the 


39 37 Geo. III, c. 70. 

40 24 & 25 Geo. V, c. 56. , 

41 1 Edward VIII & 1 Geo. VI, c. 6. 

42 10 & 11 Geo. V,c. 55. 

43 Case not available in official reporter but see verbatim extracts, The Times (London), 
November 17, 1925, p. 5. This case was also debated in the House of Commons, 188 H. C. 
Debs., cols. 2075-2103 (1925). 

44 Ibid. 

45Friedmann, op. cit., p. 288. 

46 “A British subject cannot claim that freedom is his special privilege, but he can, 
nevertheless, protect himself against those who interfere with his liberty by proceedings in 
the courts.”"—E. C. S. Wade and G. G. Phillips, Constitutional Law (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 1935), p. 355. 

‘7 With only rare exceptions, such as those of the Comptroller, Auditor-General, and 
the Assistant Comptroller and Auditor, under “The Exchequer and Audit Departments 
Act,” 1866, 29 & 30 Victoria, c. 39. The dismissal power was affirmed by the courts in 
1896 (Dunn v. R., 1 Queen’s Bench 116 [1896]), and has been reaffirmed in more recent 
times (Rederiaktiebolaget Amphitrite v. R., 3 King’s Bench 500 [1921]}). 
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people have attempted to make political and economic outcasts of the Com- 
munist minority. The people seem to feel that only the government has the 
the right to determine policy in the area of civil liberties. 

The government's policies against the Communist minority—especially 
the emphasis on security and not on loyalty—seem to be reflected in the ac- 
tions of groups and individuals in their contact with Communists. Further- 
more, the British approach to the security problem is not a political issue— 
in regard to this problem there is no disagreement between the Conservative 
and the Labor Parties. The British policy toward civil liberties reflects a 
unanimity of group and government action. 


In summary, the British policy concerning civil liberties has been con- 
sistently a refusal to sanction repressive measures aimed at Communists even 
though British individuals and groups have advocated such measures from 
time to time and also in spite of the fact that such measures could be invoked 
legally by Parliament. It is difficult for the American observer to ascertain to 
what degree Communist influence and subversive activities have actually 
been curbed. Yet, he can conclude that the British have made a determined 
effort to establish a proper relationship between the security of their state 
and their long-established tradition of individual liberties. 








A New Approach to the 
Labor-Management Problem 


WLADIMIR NALESZKIEWICZ 
ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE (KANSAS) 


Tes 1959 STEEL STRIKE HAS SHOWN Clearly that what we need today is a 
new and aggressive approach to the labor-management problem of continu- 
ing frictions, disputes, and misunderstandings. The solution, I believe, 
would be for organized labor itself to participate in company management 
through voting-stock ownership and representation on the company board 
of directors. 

This ownership does not have to be either permanent or direct. It can be 
temporary but it should last long enough to have a working majority or at 
least a substantial minority at the stockholders’ meeting during certain 
times. It can be indirect, too, through proxies held. 

The first question that probably comes to mind as one considers this so- 
lution concerns how such a plan could be financed. Several proposals answer- 
ing the question can be advanced. First, the union could help its members 
to exercise their options to buy company stock. Once the shares are purchased 
by the worker, the proxies could be turned over to the representative of his 
union whenever the situation would require it. This could be regarded as 
part of the consideration for the loan advanced by the union; also this loan 
could be secured by the stock itself as collateral. 

Second, and much more important, would be massive direct investing 
of union funds in voting stock of a given corporation. Although the funds 
naturally could not be tied up in one security only, they could be shifted oc- 
casionally from one company to another whenever the circumstances re- 
quired. Unions could add one more weapon to their arsenal by putting to 
work those millions of dollars lying ‘“‘neutrally”’ in strike, pension, welfare, 
surplus, and other special funds. An outstanding example of such idle money 
is the $20 million in the U.A.W. strike fund. These funds are used now 
only as cash. On adoption of this proposed plan, they could be used very 
effectively before any other “‘cash’’ use is made of them. By shifting the 
funds from one common stock to another according to the needs of negoti- 
ations in progress, the union could secure a part of voting stock of a company 
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for so long as is necessary to obtain proxies for the coming annual meeting 
and election of directors only. This would create a sort of a “maneuver mass’’ 
or floating fund which in time would probably replace the obsolete strike 
fund. Another advantage of using the union funds to purchase stocks is that 
this use would not consume or diminish them. The monies invested in the 
stock would not be spent as a strike fund usually is, but they would come 
back to the union treasury after the whole affair is terminated. 

Third, if the national and international unions still would not be strong 
enough financially to exercise sufficient pressure to secure enough voting 
stock, the federations of the unions could help them on a strictly temporary 
basis. The maximum maturity of a loan extended in such a case could be 
limited to six months only, secured by the stock bought as collateral. 

Fourth, in case of a real emergency, the union could appeal to its members 
for a voluntary special assessment. Some of the biggest unions have a 
membership of approximately one million, so that a special assessment of 
ten dollars would yield close to $10 million. Once the proxy fight was termi- 
nated, those additional funds could be returned after the sale of stock, or 
the stock itself could be given in place of cash to the contributing members. 

A fifth solution would be a regular proxy solicitation from nonunion- 
member stockholders. In such a case, organized labor would have to make 
up an opposition slate for the solicitors and possibly go through a regular 
proxy fight. 

These five methods of financing have to do only with union ownership of 
stock and proxies. But once a union has ownership, a second group of prob- 
lems would have to be solved concerning how to use the proxies. 

First of all, negotiations should be tried before anything else. In most 
cases proxyholders of 10 per cent of the total voting stock outstanding 
should have a very strong bargaining position, and they would probably be 
able to get a minority representation on the board of directors. The second 
solution would be the previously mentioned proxy fight. If possible, cumu- 
lative voting procedure should be introduced. Through this device a mi- 
nority representing the union could be placed more easily on the board. 
Third, using an alternative method, a voting trust could be proposed and 
organized. The union could find allies among the bigger stockholders in 
opposition to the old management and an entire new slate of directors could 
be chosen and voted in, thus dividing the representation on the board be- 
tween the opposition stockholders and organized labor. 

The advantages to the unions from such a plan as this are obvious. On the 
positive side, we would see the promotion of good will and codperation 
between management and labor unions. Labor would be better informed by 
its own “‘insiders’’ of management problems, and management too would be 
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better informed by them of the labor side of the story. This feature is not 
negligible and probably could eventually change the whole aspect of labor- 
management relations. On the negative side, information of any possible 
malpractice on the part of management could be passed on to the union early, 
an advantage that would allow the union to set up a regular opposition on 
the board itself against such a move. 

Even if organized labor would lose its bid for representation, the fact that 
such an action was undertaken would probably serve as a serious warning to 
management that their labor relations should be improved or changed. If 
not, then the next year the whole procedure could be repeated. Only this 
time the union could avoid the mistakes of its old campaign. 

But the central idea of the whole proposition is not a fight. On the con- 
trary, we should believe that union representation accepted by the board 
of directors of a company would exercise through negotiations a beneficial 
and positive influence, especially in decisions related to labor problems, At 
the same time the labor representation would be experts on labor problems 
and would serve as a natural link between labor and management, those two 
major components of our free-enterprise system today so often and un- 
necessarily opposed to each other. 














The Pauley Case 


FELIX A. NIGRO 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Waar STANDARDS SHOULD THE SENATE use in acting upon nominations 
by the President to high posts in the national government? Senators them- 
selves, past as well as present, have never agreed on a single set of criteria. 
The framers of the Constitution meant for the second chamber to reject 
“unfit’” nominees, but the elusive question remains: How is “‘fitness’’ to be 
defined?! 

President Eisenhower maintained to the end that Lewis L. Strauss was 
well-qualified for the post of Secretary of Commerce. Strauss had served as 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and had been successful in high 
industry posts. Yet in June of 1959 the Senate rejected Strauss’ nomination 
by a vote of 49 to 46.* The forty-nine senators voting against Strauss did not 
all do so for the same reasons, but they were agreed that he was “‘unfit.”’ So 
recent in the public’s memory, the Strauss rejection naturally arouses interest 
in analyses of how the Senate has used its confirmation powers in the past. 
The case of Edwin Wendell Pauley, dealt with in the present article, also re- 
volved around the question of “‘fitness.” 

Pauley was nominated for the post of Assistant Secretary of the Navy by 
Harry Truman in January, 1946. The background of the controversy which 
ensued over this nomination has to do with oil—two or three billion barrels 
of it, the tidelands deposits off the coast of California. Both Pauley, identi- 
fied with the private oil interests in California, and Harold Ickes, then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, were very much interested in these vast oil deposits. 
Pauley held large amounts of stock in the Petrol Corporation of Los Angeles 
and in other companies which were drawing oil from these tidelands through 
leases granted by the state of California. He and his associates in the Califor- 


1 For Alexander Hamilton's views on how the Senate should use its confirmation powers, 
see The Federalist or the New Constitution (New York, Hermitage Press, 1945), pp. 
507-511. : . 

2 See Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss, Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, 86th Congress, 1st Sess. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959), p. 1128. Also Raymond P. Brandt, editorial section, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, June 28, 1959. 
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nia oil business were thus well satisfied to deal with the California authori- 
ties on this matter. 

The intransigent Ickes believed, however, that these tidelands were a 
part of the public domain and that the title to them should be vested in the 
United States government. Ickes was much concerned over the dwindling 
oil resources of the country, and he strongly believed that these vast deposits 
should be conserved by the government in the public interest. The issue was 
thus clearly drawn between the Secretary of the Interior and these California 
oil interests. Finally, Ickes brought matters to a head by permitting indi- 
viduals to file applications for leases for these lands under the Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920.° The battle was on. 

Truman nominated Pauley as Undersecretary of the Navy on January 18, 
1946. The appointment had been long rumored and caused no surprise. 
Pauley, formerly the treasurer of the Democratic National Committee, was 
an intimate friend of the President. In fact, James Forrestal was expected to 
resign soon as Secretary of the Navy, and it was common knowledge that 
Truman planned for Pauley to succeed him.* But Truman did not plan on the 
attitude which Harold Ickes was to take toward the nomination. 


Ickes’ Bombshell 


Public hearings were held on the nomination by the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee. Ickes, responding to an invitation by the Committee, testified on 
February 1, 1946. Senator Tobey, ranking Republican member, put the ques- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior. Had Pauley advised Ickes that prosecu- 
tion of the government's suit for title to the tidelands would be “‘bad po- 
litically’’? Ickes said that he was embarrassed to have to reply to this question 
in the affirmative. 

It was true that Pauley had told him that he (Pauley) could raise several 
hundred thousand dollars in campaign contributions if the government 
dropped its efforts to establish federal title to the tidelands. Pauley’s warning 
notwithstanding, Ickes went right ahead with the government's suit. In view 
of this admission about Pauley, Ickes was asked for his opinion of the nomi- 
nee’s qualifications. He sidestepped the question, explaining that, as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, he did not think he should comment on appointments by 
his “‘boss.”” However, he had said enough; in fact, he had dropped a bomb- 
shell.® 

The National Citizens’ Political Action Committee urged Truman to with- 
draw Pauley’s nomination. “Mr. President,”’ they said, ““we will not support 

3 New York Times, February 17, 1946. 


4 Ibid., January 19, 1946. 
5 Ibid., February 1, 1946. 
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you if you continue to appoint men to high office who are lacking in ability 
or in devotion to the general welfare.’’* Republicans rubbed their hands in 
glee: they were now confident that Pauley would not be confirmed. The 
Washington Post believed that Ickes’ testimony, and that of others before 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, revealed the nominee “‘as a man who 
used his political position to advance his personal interests.’’ To the Post, 
it was immaterial whether or not Pauley made the statements attributed to 
him by Ickes. The important point was that Pauley was connected with the 
Petrol Oil Corporation, which was profiting from tideland oil. It wrote, “His 
interest is in direct conflict with the interest of the United States Navy, which 
should jealously conserve this oil for the future defense of the Nation.’”* 

In other words, the Post feared that Pauley would use the discretionary 
powers of his position as Undersecretary of the Navy in such a way as to dis- 
sipate, instead of conserve, the government's oil reserves. He would use his 
influence to prevent federal title to the tidelands. His concern would be not 
for the public interest in maintaining sufficient national reserves for emer- 
gencies but for the private oil companies interested in making profits. 

Ickes testified again on February 5, 1946. This time he told how Pauley 
even had tried to lobby for the tideland oil interests in a railroad car just 
after Roosevelt's burial at Hyde Park. This incident was described in one of 
a series of memoranda, written by Ickes over a period of three years, which 
he read before the committee. According to Ickes, he strolled into the obser- 
vation car of the train returning to Washington after the burial. Pauley was 
there with Robert Hannegan, then chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, and Brigadier General Harry Vaughan, Truman's aide. All of 
them except Pauley drifted away. He had the “hardihood”’ to turn to Ickes 
and ask him what he was going to do about off-shore oil. 

Ickes told him that the question would be argued in federal court. He 
wrote on Sunday, April 15, 1945, ““The fact that Mr. Pauley brought up the 
matter at such a time more than ever confirmed my bad opinion of him.” 
As Ickes read this to the committee, it was too much for Pauley. He jumped 
up and told Ickes that he must have misunderstood him. Ickes retorted, 
“Well, perhaps I don't understand the English language.” 

The Secretary of the Interior continued reading from these memoranda. 
One written on February 2, 1945, described how the nominee had told him 
that it would be a great mistake to disturb the oil interests. On that occasion, 
Pauley said that he had raised $300,000 from the California oil companies 
during the 1944 presidential campaign. In another memorandum dated 
April 26, 1944, it was related how Pauley persuaded President Roosevelt 


6 [bid., February 4, 1946. 
7 Washington Post, February 2, 1946. 
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not to bring a test case on the tidelands issues, although Ickes had convinced 
the Attorney General that one should be brought. The real exposure came 
in a memo dated September 6, 1944. It described how Pauley told Ickes and 
Abe Fortas, Undersecretary of the Interior, that he could raise the $300,000 
from the California oil interests if they were assured that the federal govern- 
ment would not claim title to the tidelands.*® 


Unfavorable Public Reaction 


This additional testimony by the Secretary of the Interior dealt another 
blow to Pauley’s chances for confirmation. Startled Democratic members of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee decided to suspend future hearings. 
As matters stood, enough Democrats were ready to join with Tobey and the 
six Republican members to bring out an unfavorable committtee report on 
the nomination.® Increasingly, the opinion was voiced that the President 
should withdraw the nomination. The New York Times quickly came out 
against Pauley’s confirmation. The Times thought the nominee a good busi- 
ness man with a commendable record of previous service to the government. 
Remembering the Fall-Doheny scandal, however, it affirmed, ““We believe 
Mr. Pauley’s oil interests disqualify him for a post in the Navy Department. 
They are a handicap from which he now cannot divest himself. His nomi- 
nation was a mistake.’’?° 

President Truman held a press conference on February 7, 1946. He 
strongly defended Pauley and announced that he had no thought of with- 
drawing the nomination. Pauley, he said, was a good man and had done a 
fine job as American member of the Allied Reparations Commission. As to 
Ickes’ testimony, the Secretary of the Interior could be mistaken like anyone 
else. The Chief Executive's bitterness toward Ickes was clearly revealed in 
this sharp remark.** 


Resignation of Ickes 


The climax came on February 13, 1946, when Ickes resigned from the 
Cabinet. He said with characteristic bluntness, “I have to spend the rest of 
my life with Harold L. Ickes, and I could no longer, much as I regret it, re- 
tain my self-respect and stay in the Cabinet of President Truman.’’* His 
resignation gave the controversy over Pauley much greater significance than 
it previously had. The man who had served in three New Deal Cabinets 


8 New York Times, February 6, 1946. 
® [bid., February 7, 1946. 
10 [bid. 

11 [bid., February 8, 1946. 
12 [bid., February 14, 1946. 
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under Franklin Roosevelt could not stomach continuing as Secretary of the 
Interior under Truman. This outstanding liberal, whose unimpeachable 
integrity was well known to the American people, was through with the Ad- 
ministration. Truman's differences with the Senate over the Pauley ap- 
pointment had spilled over into an unprecedented quarrel with one of the 
leading members of his Cabinet. 

In his letter of resignation, Ickes gave the President an amazing tongue- 
lashing. He said: 


I cannot understand why some of your friends objected to my testimony about 
Pauley. What would these people have wanted me to do—commit perjury? After 
all, Mr. Truman, you never told me of your plans to nominate Pauley. I heard 
that Pauley had told you of my probable opposition to his nomination, yet you 
never asked me why I might disapprove of him. Then, on January 31, I received 
a telegram from Senator Walsh asking me to appear before the Naval Affairs 
Committee. I showed you the wire after the Cabinet meeting the following morn- 
ing, but you had no comment. In your press conference on February 7, you aligned 
yourself with Pauley and against me. Now, even though you are the President of 
the United States, you have no right to pass judgment on whether Pauley or I 
was telling the truth. You didn’t attend the hearing and presumably had not read 
the record. Remember, I am a member of your Cabinet and do not have a record 
for loose talk. You never gave me an opportunity to give you my reasons for op- 
posing Pauley. Here they are: 

“Above all departments, the Department of Interior must always be on guard 
against any association of money with politics, and even over-zealous, by the 
standards of some men, in defending the Government's legal proprietary rights. 
The forces that ruined Secretary Fall will always be playing upon anyone who is 
Secretary of the Interior. It is not now certain that other departments will be im- 
mune to similar sinister pressure. And the forces that ruined Secretary Fall because 
he made the mistake of deciding that, politically, he had to yield to them will al- 
ways be seeking to oust or to discredit any Secretary who will not surrender to 
them.” These sinister forces will always dislike a Secretary of the Interior “‘who in- 
sists upon protecting the public domain, as if it were his own property, from the 
encroachments of men politically and acquisitively ambitious.”’ Because of the de- 
clining oil production on the Pacific Coast, the “national interest in the oil lying 
off the coast of California should be carefully guarded.” It is up to the courts to 
decide the ownership of this oil. We should not give in to the California oil 
interests without waiting for the courts to decide.** 


Ickes did not believe that in peacetime an oil man should be allowed to 
serve in such an important government post involving oil. When he later 
testified before the Naval Affairs Committée for a third time, he said he 


18 [bid. 
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would approve Pauley for any post except Secretary, Undersecretary, or As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy.’ Secretary of the Navy Forrestal disagreed. 
He testified that he would give Pauley the ‘‘benefit of the doubt’’ on his oil 
record. 

Senator Stewart of Tennessee demanded that Truman withdraw the nomi- 
nation because ‘“‘we have had one Teapot Dome experience in this country 
and I hope we do not have to have another one.’’** On the other hand, Bilbo 
of Mississippi viewed a vote for Pauley as ‘the best way I know of to show 
my utter contempt for Harold Ickes.”’** 


Pauley's Defense 


Pauley heatedly defended himself. Yes, he testified, he had discussed 
campaign contributions with Ickes. He may even have cited ‘‘the agitation of 
tideland matters’ as one reason why business men were reluctant to con- 
tribute to the Democratic fund. ‘‘But,” he swore, ‘‘at no time did I say to 
him that I could raise money from California oil men or anyone else. He had 
no right to draw any such conclusion.”’** 

The nominee’s defense of himself, however, did not prove altogether 
convincing to many observers. Why had he mentioned the tidelands oil mat- 
ter to Ickes in the first place? Why had he complained that the Administra- 
tion's program was driving business campaign contributions into the Re- 
publican camp? Surely these were not observations made to pass the time of 
day. The New Republic flatly stated that “there is no doubt Pauley sought 
to prevent the federal government from court action to recover oil lands in 
which he is interested but which are needed by the Navy Department for 
military security.’"?® Pauley had denied ever putting pressure on the Admin- 
istration or the Congress to abandon federal claims to the tidelands. Inge 
Kaiser, writing in the New Republic, said that, in fact, Pauley was the prime 
mover behind a resolution introduced by Senator McCarran which would 
turn the tidelands deposits over to the states. This same writer also charged 
that Pauley had entered California politics simply to elect a legislature 
friendly to the tidelands oil interests.*° 

The hearings before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee dragged on, 
but the outcome was in little doubt. Pauley could not be confirmed. The 
nominee, however, did not want to give up until he had vindicated himself. 


14 [bid., March 7, 1946. 

15 [bid., February 20, 1946. 

16 [bid. 

17 Ibid. 

18 [bid., March 9, 1946. 

19 New Republic, February 11, 1946, pp. 172-173. 

20 Inge Kaiser, ““Tidelands Oil,” New Republic, February 18, 1946, pp. 251-252. 
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Since the oil men did such a good job for Uncle Sam during the war, why, 
he argued, cannot they be trusted to serve him just as faithfully in peacetime? 
‘Why should their knowledge of this vital industry, their technical skill, and 
their years of invaluable and irreplaceable experience” be lost to the Navy 
Department?** Finally, on March 13, Truman withdrew the nomination. 
This was at the request of Pauley, who felt that in the ‘current hysteria’ he 
could not serve as Undersecretary of the Navy.” 

Another stirring battle between the President and the Senate over an im- 
portant appointment had ended. From the very start the press had given the 
President very little support. The leading newspapers felt that the Chief 
Executive had made a poor choice for nomination, and the Senate’s action in 
refusing to confirm the nominee was generally applauded. 

The Christian Science Monitor expressed pleasure when Truman finally 
withdrew the nomination. It found the public’s adverse reaction to the ap- 
pointment “healthy.”** The Washington Post observed that public opinion 
was definitely against the appointment, and that the Senate would have had 
to reject Pauley: ‘Oil and politics made up Mr. Pauley, and no one seemed 
to know where the one ended and the other began.’’** The St. Louis Star- 
Times believed the nomination should have been withdrawn earlier. The 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman, as well as the New York Herald Tribune, went 
further and thought the nomination should never have been made. The 
Portland Oregonian asserted that Truman had revealed political thinking 
which appeared to be hardly “‘on the presidential level.’ The Chicago Sun 
attributed the withdrawal to a “healthy public revulsion against the min- 
gling of big business and big politics.’’ The Chicago Tribune thought Tru- 
man fortunate to have gotten rid of both Ickes and Pauley.*”* 

Thus, in the Pauley case there was no doubt as to which side the public 
favored. If Pauley had any strong support with the people, it was amazingly 
invisible and inarticulate, Said the New Republic, “It is clear that Truman 
cannot be expected to show a big-league batting average on appointments. 
It is up to the public to-keep him in line.”’** The instrument of the public 
was the Senate. Its power to pass upon a presidential appointment had been 
exercised in accordance with the popular will. The Pauley case thus stands 
as an outstanding example of the Senate’s holding the Chief Executive to 
accountability for an appointment which the people regarded as improper. 


21 New York Times, March 8, 1946. 

22 [bid., March 14, 1946. 

283 Christian Science Monitor, March 15, 1946. 

24 Washington Post, March 14, 1946. 

25 These newspaper opinions are quoted in the St. Louis Post Dispatch of March 14, 
1946. Edward Harris of the Dispatch wrote a series of articles which were influential in 
defeating Pauley. 

26 New Republic, February 18, 1946, p. 239. 
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Truman to the last expressed confidence in the nominee, praising Pauley’s 
work as United States representative on the Allied Reparations Commission. 
The public, however, did not regard this as relevant to Pauley’s fitness for a 
post involving the government's oil policies. The Washington Post even 
doubted Pauley’s efficiency, claiming that he actually did a poor job as our 
reparations agent in Moscow. It said Pauley approached this assignment with 
the predominant idea of assuring that Uncle Sam did not play the role of 
“low man.” His chief preoccupation had been to bring something tangible 
back to the American people as proof that the Russians had not outtraded 
him. The Post further said: 


The job of the advisory and technical staff attached to his mission was to rack 
their brains to conjure up spmething that could be taken home physically by the 
United States as reparations—-gold as war booty, scientific know-how, and so on. 
So many spoils were canvassed that the quest became a joke even among his own 
particular cohorts on the mission. It was suggested that the Ambassador would 
never be satisfied with anything short of the stadium at Nuernburg or Hitler's 
private train!” 


In all, said the Post, Pauley precipitated a fiasco in Moscow which Truman 
had to bail him out of. The President then sent him on a similar mission to 
Japan where, speculated the Post, he probably wanted “Hirohito’s head on 
Hirohito’s charger just to show that, unlike Admiral Halsey, he is a man of 
action, one who will never allow Uncle Sam to come out the low man in 
any deal.” Evidencing the extreme aversion in many quarters to the nominee, 
the Post declared, ‘‘It is a disgrace to drape him with the Navy flag.”’** 

Ickes’ role in the Pauley case is worth a few additional lines of comment. 
The New York Times said it was the first time in modern history that a 
member of the Cabinet had attacked one of the President’s appointments.”* 
Turning the leaves of early American history, however, we find that a com- 
parable incident occurred when John Adams was President. 

Timothy Pickering, the Secretary of State in Adams’ Cabinet, prevented 
the confirmation of one of his chief's major appointments. Adams had 
named William Stephens Smith, his son-in-law, as Adjutant-General. Pick- 
ering opposed Smith, first, because he was the President's son-in-law, and 
second, because he had heard some unfavorable reports about the nominee's 
business activities. He did not care, however, to discuss the nomination with 
Adams. Instead, he went to the Capitol and persuaded the Senate to reject 
Smith. Adams never forgot Pickering’s role in this incident, and later he 
dismissed him from the Cabinet.?® Of course, the facts in the Smith case 





27 Washington Post, January 19, 1946. 
28 New York Times, February 7, 1946. 
29 See Octavius Pickering, Life of Timothy Pickering (Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 
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were entirely different from those in the Pauley affair, and certainly Harold 
Ickes did not go behind his chief's back as Pickering did. 

Whatever one thinks of Pauley personally, the action on his case showed 
the Senate at its best in passing upon major presidential appointments. There 
are, after all, just two reasonable criteria for evaluating any action of the 
Senate in rejecting the President’s nominations. First, did the public also 
disapprove of the nominee? Second, was the reason for the rejection a rea- 
sonable one? Applying these standards, one has no real basis for condemn- 
ing the Senate’s refusal to confirm Pauley. In terms of abstract justice, it 
may be that Pauley was treated unfairly. The fears expressed about his in- 
ability to keep the public interest uppermost in his mind may have been 
entirely unfounded. But Pauley was not the only person who could be 
selected for the post involved, and the Senate did not see why it should 
brush aside its doubts and confirm him. 


pany, 1867), Vol. 3, pp. 464469; Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Works of John Adams 
(Boston, Little Brown and Company, 1856), Vol. 8, pp. 617-618; and Henry S. Randall, 
The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, Derby and Jackson, 1858), Vol. 2, pp. 423-424. 
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BERNARD KarsH: Diary of a Strike. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1958. 180 pages. $3.50. 


This is an account of an actual strike, 
although names and locations have been 
changed. It occurred in a small Mid- 
western city and in a plant which had 
no previous union relationship, al- 
though organized labor was fairly 
strong in the community. The plant 
was one of great importance to the 
town, and the family that owned and 
operated it was highly regarded by 
many of the employees, in spite of the 
fact that the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee was definitely a 
paternalistic one. 

It is primarily a sociological study 
demonstrating how, step by step, a 
mass of originally indifferent em- 
ployees were induced to join the union, 
and how an atmosphere which was 
originally friendly, or at least not 
hostile, to the employer was metamor- 
phosed into one of bitter hatred— 
which applied not only to the “boss” 
but also to the nonstrikers. This was 
all the more remarkable in that most 
of these workers were women, who are 
usually considered to be loath to strike. 
One surprising development empha- 
sized by the author is the change which 
the joint effort wrought in many of 
those concerned: in the excitement of 


the strike some of the quietest and most 
timid of the women developed into the 
loudest and most belligerent of those 
on the picket line. It was a rather 
frightening illustration of mob psy- 
chology, even though this was presum- 
ably a disciplined mob. 

The narrative is largely from the 
union standpoint, although the study is 
scientific in intention. Undoubtedly the 
employer was at fault in using every 
possible legal trick to avoid recogniz- 
ing the union after his employees had 
voted for it as their bargaining repre- 
sentative. At the same time, the account 
of the tactics used by the union organ- 
izers is pretty disillusioning if one 
likes to think of labor in idealistic 
terms. The leaders were deliberately 
provocative toward the police, hoping 
to be regarded as ‘martyrs’; they in- 
tentionally spread false rumors about 
the employer's plans; they brutally 
persecuted the nonstrikers, many of 
them elderly people who felt a personal 
loyalty to the employer and were fear- 
ful about their chances of getting an- 
other job if they lost their present ones. 

In short, this is an illuminating 
analysis of the psychology of union 
organizations and strikes, and an in- 
teresting narrative as well. 

]. H. Leek 
The University of Oklahoma 
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STANLEY SCHACHTER: The Psychology 
of Affiliation. Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1959. 141 pages. 
$4.00. 


“Togetherness” is the subject of the 
laboratory experiments described in this 
little book. But neither those who see 
getting together as a sure indication of 
basic weakness in our civilization, nor 
those who are beginning to point out 
that association is the sine qua non of 
all social organizations are likely to get 
very excited by reading Schachter's 
work. 

The familiar fundamental assump- 
tion of psychology—that action is a 
result of anxiety and/or aggression— 
appears and leads to dismissal of the 
assumption that people get together be- 
cause of the more commonly assumed 
purposes of positive pleasure. Though 
it is explicitly stated that seeking ap- 
proval, friendship, etc. may lead to 
affiliative action which should be called 
“social,” the more common motivation 
is that “people do mediate goals for 
one another” and this “is a peculiarly 
asocial sort of affiliation.” The adverb 
is the choice of the author. 

Again, true to psychological tradi- 
tion, the report is of observations made 
on a number of students induced to 
submit to laboratory experimentation in 
return for one added point on their 
final exam grade for each hour served. 
Most of the research was run off a 
standard design in which the girls were 
told they were to be electrically 
shocked: some painfully, some with 
minimum discomfort. They then were 
told they would be required to wait for 
ten minutes before the experiment 
could proceed, and were given a choice 
of being alone or with others during 
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their wait. Almost twice as frequently, 
the girls subjected to the treatment de- 
signed to produce a high degree of 
anxiety chose to wait with others. But 
other factors were given consideration. 
It was found that the girls preferred to 
wait with others undergoing the same 
experiment rather than with other girls 
whom they had been told were waiting 
to confer with staff members. From 
this it was concluded that ‘misery 
doesn't love just any kind of company, 
it loves only miserable company.” 

It was further discovered that while 
only 11.4 of the girls refused to con- 
tinue the experiment if they were al- 
lowed to talk to others of matters not 
connected with it, 24.3 refused to con- 
tinue when told they could not talk at 
all during the waiting period. First- 
born children were found to be more 
dependent on company; and the later 
in the birth order the subject came, the 
less likely the girl was to choose to- 
getherness—at least among those who 
had been told they would not be 
shocked enough to hurt. In general, 
students who were hungry were more 
likely to choose company; there was 
also evidence that some girls felt they 
were disheveled to the extent they 
could not meet the competition of 
other, fresher, girls and chose to wait 
alone for this reason. The author sums 
up his findings in two sentences: ‘‘Sim- 
ply put, our major point has been that 
emotions or feelings, like the opinions 
and abilities, require social evaluation 
when the emotion-producing situation 
is ambiguous or uninterpretable in 
terms of past experience.” And this, 
“There can be little doubt that the state 
of anxiety leads to the arousal of affilia- 
tive tendencies.” 

But perhaps the most interesting part 
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of the experiment seems to have been 
wholly overlooked. What did the girls 
have to say when the lab assistant 
came in to tell them that the forms 
they had filled in were the complete 
experiment—that there was never any 
intention of shocking them with elec- 
tricity? It is fairly safe to hypothesize, 
we venture, that the lab assistant would 
have been shocked by the language 
symbols in the focus of attention of 
these girls had they not been too lady- 
like to express themselves audibly. Or, 
perhaps some of them did? 
Harry Estill Moore 
The University of Texas 


ARTHUR M. WEIMER: Introduction to 
Business: A Management Approach. 
Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1959. $6.50. 

JOHN D. Lonc: Workbook to Accom- 
pany Weimer: Introduction to Busi- 
ness: A Management Approach. 
Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1959. $2.75. 

Courses introducing the student to 
business curriculum, like most other 
survey courses, seem to attract contro- 
versy whenever they are discussed. The 
principal criticism is that the introduc- 
tory courses are merely a “‘once-over- 
lightly” description of business prac- 
tices, processes, and institutions, with 
little intellectual challenge and with no 
real objective in mind. Furthermore, 
the critics point out, these courses take 
up valuable space in the curriculum that 
might otherwise be filled with more 
substantive work. 

Weimer’s book is a very refreshing 
attempt to answer most of these criti- 
cisms. Unlike many other books that 
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bear the word “management” in the 
title but scarcely any management in- 
side, this book is consistent in present- 
ing, in logical order, the decisions 
which must be made, the factors which 
must be considered by the decision- 
maker, and the unsolved-problem areas. 
In other words, this is a sophisticated 
book, addressed to an audience more 
sophisticated than many professors 
want to recognize, namely, the college 
freshmen. The use of a text such as this 
one makes it possible to think of an 
introduction-to-business course as a 
first one in a professional program, a 
course designed not only to introduce 
the material to be studied throughout 
the program but also to begin develop- 
ing and conditioning a professional at- 
titude in the student. The book demon- 
strates to the student that complex prob- 
lems, such as those facing the manager 
of a business firm, do exist and that 
only by objective, systematic study can 
one find their solutions. 

The book is organized into four 
major sections and, in addition, has an 
introductory section devoted to a some- 
what too lengthy treatment of what is 
to come. The first major section deals 
with the creation of the business firm, 
which Weimer aptly calls “the key 
social institution of our time,” and with 
those decision-makers who guide its 
activities. In several chapters Weimer 
has quite accurately condensed the ma- 
terial found in many principles-of- 
management texts. 

The second major section deals with 
the resources with which the business 
firm has to work in the production of 
goods and services. Here the author has 
presented the question of people and 
money 4s resources in the processes of 
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production and marketing. Also in this 
section he presents a very excellent 
chapter on decision-making analysis. 

The third major section deals with 
the environment in which business 
operates. The emphasis here is upon the 
dynamic nature of the environment and 
the importance of this fact upon de- 
cision-making. The over-all topic of 
this section is one that has generally 
been overlooked not only in introduc- 
tion-to-business courses but also in 
business school curricula at large. 

The concluding section, which deals 
with problems and opportunities of the 
future, approaches these matters not 
only from the view of the business sys- 
tem as a whole but from that of the 
individual as well. It is here that Wei- 
mer discusses what problems and op- 
portunities lie ahead for the student as 
an individual with personal considera- 
tions of his own. 

This book and the accompanying 
workbook are chock-full of interesting 
questions and problems which will cer- 
tainly give the most eager and intelli- 
gent student a serious intellectual chal- 
lenge. The writing is good. Every ef- 
fort has been made to talk in a language 
and to use illustrations which are mean- 
ingful to the college freshman of today. 
There are a few throw-backs to another 
era, such as a reference to a player 
piano as an automatic machine. The 
reviewer thinks it would be interesting 
to listen to a twenty-five-year-old in- 
structor describe a player piano and the 
way it works to a group of eighteen- 
year-old students. Cases such as this, 
however, stand out because they are so 
rare. 

An outstanding feature of the phy- 
sical make-up of the book is the system 
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of outlines. Outlines of the entire book 
appear at the beginning of each section 
with the relevant part shaded. At the 
beginning of each chapter there is an 
outline of the chapter. If the instructor 
and the student will use the outlines 
they will help both to keep constantly 
oriented. 

A good teacher who uses Weimer's 
book as a text should be able to make 
an introduction-to-business course 
“live” as it has never “lived’’ before. 
He will have to discipline himself, 
however, if he is to cover all the ma- 
terial, for there are many thought-pro- 
voking questions in each chapter, ques- 
tions that could easily take more time 
than can be allotted. Though each “fac- 
ulty member decision-maker” will have 
to judge for himself, it seems to this 
reviewer that Weimer’s book certainly 
helps the introductory course in busi- 
ness put its best foot forward in its 
battle for recognition and respect. 

Paul V. Grambsch 
Tulane University 


CHARLES N. GouLpb: Covered Wagon 
Geologist. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. 282 pages. 
$4.00. 


Few of the physical sciences have had 
the impact on Southwestern economics, 
politics, and society that geology has 
had. The unlocking by geologists of 
the petroleum reserves of this area must 
rank as one of the very significant 
events of the twentieth century. When 
a book comes along, therefore, that 
sketches the life and times of one of 
the pioneer teaching and practicing ge- 
ologists of the Southwest it is a matter 
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worthy of note. Such a book is Covered 
Wagon Geologist, the autobiography 
of Charles N. Gould. 

Gould's many services to the geo- 
logical profession stretched over a 
period of fifty years. He was a lad of 
nineteen when he moved with his par- 
ents from Ohio to the plains of Kansas 
in 1887. By teaching in nearby rural 
schools he made enough money to at- 
tend and be graduated from Southwest- 
ern College at Winfield, Kansas, in 
1899. Already active in collecting fos- 
sils, he had a year of graduate work at 
the University of Nebraska, which re- 
sulted in an M.A. degree and secured 
for him appointment as the first geolo- 
gist to the faculty of the territorial Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. (One year’s leave 
of absence—“‘without pay’”—in 1905- 
06 allowed him to complete his doc- 
torate at Nebraska.) When Oklahoma 
became a state, he organized and be- 
came head of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey. In 1911, Gould left public 
service for thirteen years to work out 
of Oklahoma City as a consulting ge- 
ologist. Then, in 1924 he took over the 
directorship of the Oklahoma Geologi- 
cal Survey a second time. He held the 
directorship until 1945. From 1935 
until 1940 he was with the National 
Park Service. In retirement, he wrote 
his autobiography, which he completed 
in 1946. Gould died in 1949 at the 
age of eighty-one. 

Ironically, petroleum geology never 
seemed to hold the fascination or the 
monetary reward for Charley Gould 
that it did for some of the students he 
trained and some of the colleagues with 
whom he was associated. Gould never 
became a rich man because he was more 
interested in geology as a pure science 
than as a tool to make money. He did 


the geological work that led to the dis- 
covery of the Amarillo, Texas, gas and 
oil field and to several lesser fields in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. He was much 
more interested in the exposed ridges 
of the Arbuckle Mountains, however, 
than in the hidden underground pools 
of petroleum. 

There is more to this book than the 
dust jacket indicates. Gould wrote well 
and was as keen an observer of social 
phenomena as he was of rocks and 
fossils. The historian and sociologist 
will learn much of the life and customs 
of Kansas sod-busters and Oklahoma 
Indians and pioneers. There are inter- 
esting passages relating to the history 
of the University of Oklahoma and to 
politics in the Sooner State. 

The book contains sixteen illustra- 
tions and two maps. The University of 
Oklahoma Press has done its usual fine 
job of bookmaking. 

James A. Tinsiey 
University of Houston 


HERBERT WENDER: The Growth of 
Modern Thought and Culture. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1959. 215 pages. $3.75. 


“This book attempts to provide the 
reader with the fundamental facts and 
pertinent comment in the history of art, 
music, literature, science and philoso- 
phy of the past 500 years.”’ This enter- 
prise seems to be a characteristic result 
of the movement for “general educa- 
tion,”” which in theory wants to intro- 
duce the average student to the full 
wealth of his culture and save him 
from narrow specialization but which 
in practice merely tends to give him a 
few “integrated” courses that result in 
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a general smattering of ignorance. The 
enormity of the material covered in 
this book and the paucity of space avail- 
able make for a very superficial treat- 
ment. The book might, at best, serve as 
a reference book, provided it had a 
good index and was well annotated. 
Unfortunately, it has no index and no 
footnotes or bibliography at all. 

The author apparently opposes 
Marxism though he does not seem very 
well informed about its tenets and or- 
ganizations—for example, he equates 
Revisionists and Fabian Socialists— 
but he is as much of an economic deter- 
minist as his opponents: ‘Culture is a 
concomitant of wealth. . . . The nations 
of the Orient as well as Greece and 
Rome had to attain economic prosperity 
before they began to produce artists, 
writers and philosophers in abun- 
dance .. .”’ But the great-man theory 
also has its day: ‘*. . . the sophisticated 
and dynamic types of civilization have 
been engendered by individuals bent 
on the pursuit of wealth, power and 
prestige . . ." Such generalizations are 
boldly stated without any attempt at 
supporting them by fact or competent 
authority. The “conclusions” of the 
book—that Europe and America are 
now entering the Hellenistic stage of 
development and that Western science 
and technology spreading to the East 
will result in a prosperity producing 
thought and art and thus democracy in 
due course—cannot be said to be drawn 
from its content. 

To the uninitiated reader the book 
must remain a mere list of names with 
a few puzzling bits of incomprehen- 
sible information attached. What is he 
to understand if he is told without 
further explanation that Wagner uses 
“tone-painting” and “‘leitmotif”; that 
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“it was also proved that motion was 
not absolute but relative’’; or that “ poe- 
try passed from the gay, classical type 
of Ben Johnson to the melancholy, 
metaphysical school of Donne, and 
then back to the vigorous neo-classical 
age of Dryden”? To the informed 
reader, the book will hardly offer any 
new insights. 

The only use this reviewer can per- 
ceive for the present volume is that it 
may serve as a sort of pony when 
cramming for the final exam in an “in- 
tegrated general education course” in 
Western civilization. 

Franz Adler 
University of California (Davis) 


Tuomas D. CLarK (ed.): Travels in 
the Old South: A Bibliography. Vol. 
Ill of The Ante Bellum South, 
1825-1860. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. 406 pages. 
$10.00. 


In its exploration and travel series 
the University of Oklahoma Press has 
now published four books of bibli- 
ography on the South: Travels in the 
Confederate States (1948), a two-vol- 
ume work Travels in the Old South 
(1956), and the present one. Subse- 
quent volumes are planned to bring the 
bibliographical study up to 1950. 

The 506 entries in this particular 
work have been divided into four 
chronological periods, with the follow- 
ing individual editors: “The Cotton 
South, 1824-1835,”" by James W. Pat- 
ton; “A Decade of Nationalism, 1836— 
1845,” by the late Charles S. Sydnor; 
“The Slavery South at Noontide, 1846- 
1852,” by Robert C. Lunde; and “The 
South in Sectional Crisis, 1852-1860,” 
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by F. Garvin Davenport. Within each 
section the entries are arranged alpha- 
betically by author. This organization 
plus a comprehensive index of persons 
and places makes the book extremely 
valuable in studying many aspects of 
the Old South. 

The editors have thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and evaluated each book, devot- 
ing more space to those of greater sig- 
nificance for the historian. Although 
the accounts by such famous names as 
Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, 
William Cullen Bryant, Charles Lyell, 
and Fanny Kemble will attract interest, 
those by less well-known writers often 
are more valuable for accurate descrip- 
tions and perceptive treatments. The 
editors attempted to include every 
known piece of travel literature per- 
taining to the South. Although some of 
the travelers ventured no farther south 
than Baltimore or Washington, others, 
such as George Featherstonhaugh and 
Frederick Law Olmsted, devoted their 
entire works to the South. In addition 
to travel accounts as such, the bibli- 
ography also includes a few semi- 
fictional works, gazeteers, and promo- 
tional literature of significance. 

In the brief introductions to the four 
sections, the editors describe some of 
the favorite travel routes and the rea- 
sons the South attracted travelers. Curi- 
osity about the “peculiar institution,” 
of course, ranked high, but interest in 
the West, and especially Texas, seems 
to have been a prime motive in the 
1830's and the 1840's. Approximately 
two-fifths of the books included were 
written by American travelers, from 
one-third to two-fifths by British, and 
almost all of the remaining by French 
and German visitors to the United 
States. 
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The University of Oklahoma Press 
has produced this carefully planned 
volume in a pleasing design and ex- 
ceptionally clear typography. Even a 
casual reader will find much of interest 
in the descriptions and analyses of the 
500 books, and the serious student of 
Southern history and American social 
history will find it indispensable as a 
research tool. 

Allen J. Going 
University of Houston 


HowaARrD Boon JACOBSON and JOSEPH 
S. RouceK (eds.): Automation and 
Society. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1959. 553 pages. $10. 


The purpose of this volume is to 
serve as a nontechnical and practical 
handbook as well as an introduction to 
the rapidly developing field of automa- 
tion. The authors view this field as one 
of the most challenging developments 
in the modern industrial society. 

The primary contribution of the 
book is its showing that “. . . automa- 
tion is more than just an act or method 
of doing something differently, that it 
is an intellectual and social challenge, 
‘heavy with promise and with prob- 
lems.’”” In each of the ages that man 
has gone through, including the Stone 
Age, Bronze Age, iron Age, and the 
present Industrial Age, he has demon- 
strated evolutionary and revolutionary 
progress. During each of these ages, 
man’s biological evolution “. . . has be- 
come almost imperceptible and his cul- 
tural change more recognizable and de- 
finable.”” Each of these ages has been 
ushered in by an economic revolution, 
with particular emphasis being given to 
improving the implements men use to 
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accomplish their economic and social 
objectives. Though the authors do not 
specifically answer their question “Is 
Automation a new economic revolu- 
tion in the making?’’ they do imply its 
answer when they state that “what the 
contributors to this book . . . have 
demonstrated most importantly is that 
Automation is really a twentieth cen- 
tury symbol of progress and change.” 

To achieve their objective, the edi- 
tors have compiled the writings of 
thirty-four leaders and authorities in 
the field of automation from govern- 
ment, industry, and education, and the 
findings of at least one subcommittee 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The content of the articles themselves 
is very varied and ranges all the way 
from the concept of automation to its 
application to specialized functions in 
small to medium-sized businesses. The 
articles also include one by two Rus- 
sians on “The Technological and Eco- 
nomic Problems of Automation in the 
U.S.S.R.” 

An outstanding job has been done 
by the editors in selecting the articles 
to be included and in grouping them 
into related topics. The studies fall into 
four broad headings: The Concept of 
Automation, Automation Applied, 
Automation and Responsibility, and 
Automation and Society. Under these 
broad headings are very penetrating 
discussions of specific topics. If this 
book with its ideas, expressed in this 
large number of articles, can be sum- 
marized in one sentence it would be 
something as follows. This book shows 
the evolution of the concepts and phi- 
losophies of automation; the applica- 
tion of these concepts and philosophies 
to specific operations of selected indus- 
tries in the American economy; and 
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some suggestive ways of meeting the 
challenge raised by automation, includ- 
ing ways of meeting the problems it 
raises in the areas of education, leisure, 
politics, business, and government. 

The book has a wide coverage, in- 
cluding much diversity in the nature 
and size of companies that are used for 
illustrative purposes. Also, every shade 
of opinion—from the most optimistic, 
which views automation as a panacea 
for the world’s ills, to the most pessi- 
mistic, which sees the new field adding 
to the problems of unemployment—is 
covered. The Appendix contains an au- 
tomation dictionary and thirty-seven 
short case histories of automation in the 
United States and Canada. 

Among its weak points is a lack of 
indexing, necessary if the book is to 
serve efficiently either of its two pur- 
poses, that is, as a handbook or as an 
introduction to the field. Also, there is 
a lack of integration of the articles, a 
weakness inherent in any volume of 
this type. The book would have been 
much more effective if the editors had 
tied the articles together into a more 
cohesive unit or at least had written a 
summary chapter designed to pull to- 
gether the ideas presented by the 
authors. 

After reading the book the reviewer 
is convinced that automation will force 
us to make several re-evaluations: first, 
our concepts concerning work (includ- 
ing its purpose, how it is done, and the 
necessity of working together) ; second, 
our need for re-education to cope with 
the changing situation; third, our need 
for a more highly educated individual 
to use the automated factories and of- 
fices; and, finally, our sense of values. 

Leon C. Megginson 
Louisiana State University 
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RoBERT R. BusH and WILLIAM K. 
EsTEs (eds.): Studies in Mathemati- 
cal Learning Theory. Stanford, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959. 432 
pages. $11.50. 


This book is a collection of papers, 
in part, the proceedings of a Summer 
Institute on the Applications of Mathe- 
matics in Social Science Research held 
for eight weeks in 1957 at Stanford 
University and for the remainder, the 
developments of the Institute during 
the following year. The Institute Con- 
ference was sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, the Social Science Research 
Council, and the Council's Committee 
on the Mathematical Training of Social 
Scientists. 

Within the scanty scope of a brief 
review, it is not possible to do justice 
to the fundamental contributions to the 
“Psychology of the Learning Process” 
to be found in these papers. The re- 
viewer will be contented to make some 
observations on the mathematical pat- 
terns used in the presentations, patterns 
which form an important reference 
frame for the psychological concepts in- 
volved in learning. The knowledge of 
psychology and physiology underlying 
these basic principles, which. may be 
formulated as a set of axioms, should 
be discussed by workers in this field. 

Psychologists and social scientists 
have moved ahead with remarkable 
proficiency into the use of modern 
mathematics as a valuable tool and 
background for their work. Undoubt- 
edly these methods will yield rich fruits 
in broadenirg and deepening under- 
standing of the learning process. These 
workers are skillful in the use of 
mathematical ideas, and social scientists 
as a group are now showing signs of 
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being far ahead of engineers, chemists, 
and biologists in the use of the kind of 
mathematics which has been created in 
the last hundred or possibly in the last 
fifty years. The contributors of papers 
in this volume show an astonishing 
mastery of the language of sets, ma- 
trices, latent roots, recurrent relations 
or difference equations, and solutions 
in terms of these techniques. 

To illustrate the scope of the mathe- 
matics used, I quote the following 
terms which appear: stochastic process, 
Markov chain, Monte Carlo method, 
probability numbers, sets, statistical 
concepts, game analysis, and Strategy. 
To mathematicians bred in classical 
analysis, many of these names seem 
strange. Yet the basic mathematics used 
consists of good old-fashioned addition 
and multiplication and their inverse 
operations, which talented high-school 
students can master if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The reviewer would raise the ques- 
tion of whether under the influence of 
modern machine computational meth- 
ods, recent converts to mathematics are 
not giving up too much of the sim- 


. plicity, conciseness, and efficiency of the 


analysis based on derivatives and inte- 
grtals of the elementary calculus in 
using differences and sums in their 
place. A simple example may be cited. 
Quite by coincidence, the reviewer 
made use of a differential equation to 
describe the pattern of a set of type- 
writer learning data used by L. L. Thur- 
stone which is equivalent to a set of 
difference equations that appears in a 
number of the papers of this volume. 
(See Ettlinger, “A Curve of Growth 
Designed to Represent the Learning 
Process,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology [1926, Vol. 9, pp. 407-414}; 
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and, same author, “The Kinetics of 
Learning,” American Mathematics 
Monthly {1926, Vol. 33, pp. 506- 
510}.) 

The papers appear under three head- 
ings: Part I, Stimulus—Sampling Mod- 
els; Part II, Analyses of Linear Models; 
Part III, Extensions and Comparisons. 
For the reviewer, this volume illus- 
trates the continued and growing im- 
portance of mathematics in pushing 
out the frontiers of knowledge. 

H. J. Ettlinger 
The University of Texas 


MILTON H. SPENCER and Loults SIE- 
GELMAN: Managerial Economics: 
Decision Making and Forward Plan- 
ning: Homewood, Ill., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1959. 454 pages. $6.75. 


The subtitle indicates that this is a 
book dealing with decision-making 
and forward planning. The authors at- 
tempt to “*. . . integrate economic prin- 
ciples with various areas of business 
administration. . . .” This they have 
done with a great deal of success in the 
areas of profit management, produc- 
tion management, pricing, and capital 
management. The book should be of 
considerable interest to the ‘function- 
ally” oriented reader—student, prac- 
titioner, and academician alike. 

The book is divided into two un- 
equal parts. Part I, entitled “Uncer- 
tainty and Prediction,” states: “The 
underlying theme throughout is that 
knowledge of the future is uncertain, 
and yet executives must make decisions 
now and formulate plans for the future 
in the face of this uncertainty. The need 
for making forecasts, therefore, be- 
comes evident, and the framework of 
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uncertainty in which managers find 
themselves, combined with the predic- 
tion techniques available for reducing 
that uncertainty, constitute the area 
...” covered in this section. 

Part II, called “Adjustment to Un- 
certainty,”’ deals with “. . . the problems 
of adjustment in the more specific areas 
of business management. Thus, the un- 
certainty areas considered will involve 
profit, demand, production, cost, pric- 
ing, competition, and capital manage- 
ment. Stress will be placed on the eco- 
nomic aspects of these problem areas 
particularly from a measurement, fore- 
casting, and policy standpoint, so as to 
provide an intelligent basis for man- 
agerial action.” 

Although “emphasis is placed on ap- 
proaching the problems of management 
decision-making and forward planning 
by formulating problems in a concept- 
ually quantitative manner capable of 
numerical solution,” this is not a how- 
to-do-it book. The authors take more 
of a “research” approach in analyzing 
the various subject areas covered, point- 
ing out the yet unsolved problems and 
at times suggesting the direction fruit- 
ful investigation might take. 

It is hoped that the authors will carry 
their analysis a step further in a subse- 
quent text and develop an integrated 
theory of planning and decision- 
making. In the meantime, this present 
book should stimulate others to work 
in this direction. In particular, the tra- 
ditional business-administration _ stu- 
dent and scholar will find this book a 
worth-while guide to a fuller appreci- 
ation of the significant role of economic 
analysis as it relates to the solving of 
practical business problems. 

Preston P. Le Breton 
Louisiana State University 
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WoopworTH G. THROMBLEY: Special 
Districts and Authorities in Texas. 
Austin, Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas, 1959. 142 
pages. $2.50. 


Although special districts constitute 
an increasingly important part of the 
governmental system of Texas, the 
average student of its government (not 
to mention the general public) knows 
practically nothing about any of them 
except the school district. There the 
situation is different, for nearly every- 
body thinks he knows all about school 
districts and constantly offers advice on 
just what to do to “save the public 
schools”; but the nonschool special dis- 
tricts, their legal status, how they are 
organized, what they do, etc., ordinarily 
generate no interest and are practically 
unknown quantities. Since they are so 
diverse in their duties and powers, their 
governmental structure, and the meth- 
od of their creation, it is a wonder that 
anything is known of them, even by 
professional students of government. 

Studies of the special district in 
Texas began some twenty years ago 
with the reviewer's doctoral thesis at 
Harvard. Since nothing except an oc- 
casional dusting has happened to the 
thesis since its completion it added 
nothing to the general knowledge of 
the subject. In 1941 the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research at the University of 
Texas published Units of Local Gov- 
ernment in Texas. This was unsatisfac- 
tory even when it was first published 
and it is completely out of date now. 
Comer Clay’s, “The Lower Colorado 
River Authority: A Study in Politics 
and Public Administration” (a doctoral 
dissertation, University of Texas, 
1948), was a specialized study of only 
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one district. An essay based on this 
study appeared in Emmett Redford’s 
compilation, Public Administration 
and Policy Formation, in 1956. James 
Hankerson’s “Special Governmental 
Districts” in the October, 1957, Texas 
Law Review, was not, and was not sup- 
posed to be, an adequate coverage. 
After the revival of interest in the 
general problem of the special district 
following the appearance of John C. 
Bollen’s Special Districts in the United 
States in 1957, it could be only a matter 
of time until someone reopened the 
over-all problem in Texas. This has 
now been done by Thrombley, first in 
his 1958 monograph, Texas Special 
Districts, and now in the work under 
discussion. And high time it is, for as 
Thrombley tells us, the nonschool 
special districts now comprise 22 per 
cent of the units of government in 
Texas, compared to a national average 
of 14 per cent. He shows us that the 
special districts have grown faster in 
Texas than in the United States as a 
whole. Since 1952 the number of 
special districts (school and non- 
school) in the state has increased 50 
per cent compared to a national aver- 
age of some 17 per cent, and this in a 
period when the number of school dis- 
tricts declined. The author attempts to 
describe and analyze nonschool special 
districts in Texas by major functional 
class—soil conservation, water, hos- 
pital, housing, and urban renewal— 
and to relate them to the traditional 
governmental pattern of the state. If 
one considers the brevity of the work, 
he has done it well, especially with re- 
gard to the hospital district. A listing 
in the appendix of the various water 
districts by name and watershed should 
be of great help to anyone interested 
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in further study of the subject, for a 
listing of this type can be found no- 
where else. Although one is tempted to 
quibble with some of the author's defi- 
nitions and value judgments, the work, 
especially considering its space limita- 
tions, is a valuable study of a highly 
significant part of the governmental 
structure of the state of Texas. 
Dick Smith 
Tarleton State College 


RICHARD A. MUSGRAVE and Cart §S. 
SHOUP (Selection Committee of the 
American Economic Association) : 
Readings in the Economics of Tax- 
ation. Vol. IX. Homewood, IIL, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 581 
pages. $6.50. 


This volume will not be of great 
value to the general social scientist in- 
terested in current tax problems. How- 
ever, quasi-specialists in the field of 
public finance will find that a discrimi- 
nating reading of the reprinted articles 
adds to their knowledge, and the book 
should be extremely useful as collateral 
reading for senior and graduate stu- 
dents in economics. Also the specialist 
in taxation will have a readily available 
single source of some of the outstand- 
ing works in the field. 

The selection committee has excluded 
all material concerning such topics as 
public expenditures, public debt, and 
government budgets. Emphasis has 
been placed upon the inclusion of ar- 
ticles generally unavailable in other 
sources, except in the case of untrans- 
lated foreign works. Material published 
after 1952 has been excluded in order 
to operate within limited space. The 
general orientation of the selections is 
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highly theoretical, in the opinion of the 
reviewer. 

Part I is concerned with the problems 
of equity and welfare, and Part II deals 
with tax incidence and effects. More 
space is devoted to the second topic, 
which is subdivided into sections on 
concepts and methodology, general 
analysis, taxes on income and profits, 
taxes on products and sales, taxes on 
land and property, and incentive ef- 
fects. Cournot, Wicksell, Edgeworth, 
Seligman, and Cannon represent the 
history of economic thought, but Ri- 
cardo and George are missing—on the 
basis of the relatively nonavailable cri- 
terion, no doubt. The mathematical ap- 
proach is well represented. 

Commentary on specific articles is 
confined here to the area of primary 
interest to the reviewer, namely, the 
sections dealing with tax incidence and 
incentive effects. Carl Shoup has made 
an earnest effort to demonstrate pos- 
sible differences in corporate profits 
tax incidence under different capital 
structures and turnover rates. The ana- 
lytical discussion largely ignores the 
role of demand elasticity; thus the treat- 
ment is somewhat incomplete. Harry 
Gunnison Brown's article is an excel- 
lent example of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the traditional method 
of economic analysis. The attempt to 
deduce the incidence of a general sales 
or output tax is inconclusive, in part 
because of the omission of a discussion 
of different demand elasticities. Rich- 
ard Goode offers some keen insights 
into the possible effects of the personal 
income tax upon the supply of labor 
in general and in specific types of oc- 
cupations. Attention is drawn to many 
unintended changes in resource alloca- 
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tion caused by the tax law and its ad- 
ministration. 

Lester S. Levy 

Texas Technological College 


Betty E. Doskins: The Spanish Ele- 
ment in Texas Water Law. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1959. 190 
pages. $5.00. 


The importance of water to Texas 
and the Southwest is generally recog- 
nized today as a matter of increasing 
urgency. With the commodity itself be- 
coming less, the industrial and agricul- 
tural demands upon it more numerous, 
and the technical methods of con- 
taining and moving it more sophisti- 
cated, the rules of law governing its use 
and abuse are assuming increasing sig- 
nificance. It is becoming apparent that 
the ultimate purpose of water law 
ought not to be solely the protection of 
privately held riparian rights but rather 
the equitable solution of the paramount 
problem of how the use and distribu- 
tion of a limited commodity of vital 
character can most justly be regulated 
in the interests of the community. 

Mrs. Dobkins attempts to deal with 
this situation by showing us how water 
problems have been treated in the past, 
and specifically how they were man- 
aged under the Spanish and Mexican 
regimes in the Southwest. This has 
compelled her to examine the legal 
theories and rules embodied in the 
Justinian Codification, in Moorish cus- 
toms, and in the law of Spain, from 
whence they were transmitted to the 
Americas, eventually to find specific 
application in the statutes and ordi- 
nances governing the granting of land 
in colonial Texas. Problems of irriga- 
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tion and the right to take water for this 
purpose loom large in her study, as in- 
deed they do in the realities of the 
existing water situation in Texas today. 
Her book is consequently a composite 
of historical narration interspersed with 
detailed analyses of specific legal sys- 
tems. 

Certain salient observations emerge 
from the book. First, Spanish water 
regulations evolved under conditions 
existing in the semiarid Iberian Penin- 
sula and, consequently, were peculiarly 
suited for application to Texas and the 
Southwest. Next, the common-law doc- 
trine of riparian rights arose in a situ- 
ation where water was abundant and 
thus led to water rights being subordi- 
nated to private-property rights. Lastly, 
the attempts of the Texas courts to 
reconcile the Spanish and common-law 
theories in cases arising under Spanish 
and Mexican land grants has resulted 
in confusion in the Texas law, the re- 
solving of which is imperative under 
the conditions existing in the state to- 
day. 

Actually, three theories of water 
rights contend.for recognition in Texas 
law: the Spanis:: concept of prior ap- 
propriation and use, the common-law 
doctrine of riparian rights, and the 
modern, emerging concept of Adminis- 
trative control in the public interest. In 
the formulation of a consistent water 
law for Texas, Mrs. Dobkins contends 
that much of va.ue can be learned from 
the re-examination of Spanish princi- 
ples and practices, many of which are 
firmly embedded in Texas laws and 
court decisions. The pending case of 
Texas v. Valmont Plantations offers 
the Supreme Court of Texas the oppor- 
tunity of attempting such a re-examina- 
tion on the basis of a better understand- 
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ing of the true intent of the Spanish 
system than has been available to the 
Court in the past. It is important to 
remember that recent research into the 
Spanish tradition has led to the correc- 
tion of much mistaken interpretation 
and that the present book makes its 
contribution to this process of clarifica- 
tion and explanation. 

The book is certainly a timely one 
and is general enough in approach to 
attract the attention of a broad stratum 
of readers. This is sufficient in itself— 
despite the author’s somewhat unfortu- 
nate tendency to vacillate between 
sketchy historical narration and detailed 
legal analysis—to commend the work 
to all who are concerned with the 
Southwest’s most pressing problem, 
water—its conservation, development, 
and control, and the legal approaches 
by which this problem can best be met. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 


Witt HALE: Twenty-Four Years a 
Cowboy and Ranchman in Southern 
Texas and Old Mexico (Introduction 
by A. M. Gibson) 4 Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahon.. Press, 1959. 
183 pages. $2.00. 


This rare piece of Western Amer- 
icana is now republished by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Press as the 
twelfth volume in its Western Frontier 
Library Series. Copies of the first 
edition, published in Héadrick, Okla- 
homa Territory, in 1905, are scarce— 
only three copies are extant. Its scarcity, 
rather than any contribution it makes to 
the history of the cow country, is quite 
probably the most compelling reason 
for its reprinting. Not only is the au- 
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thorship of this piece obscure, but the 
account is unreliable and often unbe- 
lievable. 

Gibson's effort in an eleven-page in- 
troduction to determine who Will Hale 
was is the most important contribution 
of the book. Head of the Phillips Col- 
lection and the Manuscripts Division 
of the University of Oklahoma, he con- 
cludes that the book was actually writ- 
ten by William Hale Stone under the 
pseudonym “Will Hale,” and since 
Stone was not born until 1875, late in 
the period of which Hale is writing, 
that the account is biographical rather 
than autobiographical. Thus it appears 
that Stone gathered the account from a 
man whom he called Will Hale but 
about whom no further information is 
available. 

Life was cheap on the Texas frontier 
from the 1850’s through the 1870's. 
Indians and Mexicans were shoved 
aside as the Anglo-Saxons moved out 
onto the plains. However the indiscrim- 
inate killing of the Indians and Mexi- 
cans (which is the central theme of the 
book) borders on the incredulous. 
Whatever contribution the book makes 
in the way of setting the mood and 
temper of the times, the accounts are 
so overdrawn as to render them of 
little value to those interested in a seri- 
ous study of the period. 

James A. Tinsley 
University of Houston 


GEORGE L. ANDERSON (ed.): Issues 
and Conflicts: Studies in Twentieth 
Century American Diplomacy. Law- 
rence, University of Kansas Press, 
1959. 374 pages. $5.00. 


The fifteen essays in this volume are 
the product of a symposium on Amer- 
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ican diplomatic history, held at the 
University of Kansas in 1957. Each 
participant selected his own topic and 
developed it according to his own 
views. With such a broad frame of ref- 
erence, the heterogeneity of the results 
is not surprising. The essays deal with 
varied and, in many cases, unrelated 
subjects. Where they overlap, clashes in 
view are frequent. Some are thoroughly 
documented; one contains no footnotes. 
Some rely heavily upon source ma- 
terial, whereas a few rely heavily upon 
secondary sources. Most maintain a 
high degree ofobjectivity, but one is so 
polemical that the editor feels it neces- 
sary to remind the reader by special 
footnote that the views expressed are 
the responsibility of the author alone. 

The lack of a central theme and the 
variety of topics make the volume dif- 
ficult to evaluate. Many of the essays 
contain digested versions of subject 
matter treated more extensively else- 
where, in some cases by the authors 
themselves. There are notable excep- 
tions. Neumann presents an interesting 
analysis of the “myths” contained in 
the American image of China. De No- 
vo’s appraisal of the literature and re- 
searchable topics pertaining to the 
Middle East will be of great value to 
the student of this area, as will also the 
bibliography provided in an appendix. 
Stokes provides an equally valuable 
bibliography of writings by Latin 
Americans. Epstein, in his analysis of 
German views toward America and 
American history, enters an area long 
neglected by American scholars. On the 
negative side, perhaps, Sears goes much 
further than most “‘revisionists’’ in cas- 
tigating American statesmen for their 
part in the events leading up to Pearl 
Harbor. In the use of such words as 
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“betrayal,” “hypocrisy,” and ‘‘con- 
spiracy’’ to describe the activities of 
President Franklin Roosevelt and Gen- 
eral George Marshall, the author seems 
guilty of the “bad taste’’ of which he 
accuses one defender of American 
policy. 

That American policy in the twen- 
tieth century has been bad is one point 
upon which the authors agree, but the 
efforts to identify the culprit produce 
both sharp and subtle clashes. Thus, 
Neumann describes as a “myth” the 
view that the United States could de- 
termine and has determined China’s 
destiny; Rowe insists that we have 
failed in China because we have 
abandoned our traditional responsi- 
bility for the fate of that country. Kemp 
sees the Wilsonian.“open covenants, 
openly arrived at” as the democratic 
cure for the evils of ‘‘summit”’ confer- 
ences; Ferrell argues persuasively that 
when confronted with the demands of 
expediency Wilson himself did not ad- 
here to these principles. Stromberg, 
Current, and Davidson see the greatest 
danger in the utopian idealism reflected 
through “‘collective security,” the Kel- 
logg Pact, and the Nuremberg Trials, 
thus opposing by implication the view 
that history is determined by the 
machinations of individuals. 

Paradoxically, these clashes of view 
may constitute the greatest value of the 
collection. They make obvious once 
again that even among reasonable men 
basic disagreement exists on the nature 
of modern problems, their causes, and 
the scholar’s role relative to them. Thus, 
the limitations of man’s knowledge of 
the world here and now are made clear. 
And it is only when man becomes 
aware of these limitations that the sense 
of moderation can emerge which is 
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essential to a solution of the conflicts 
which beset modern man. 

Robert F. Smith 

Southern Methodist University 


INTERNATIONAL URBAN RESEARCH: 
The World’s Metropolitan Areas. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1959. 115 
pages. $3.00. 


In 1956 the International Urban Re- 
search Center was established on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of 
California. The ultimate purpose of 
the organization is to acquire an under- 
standing of the structure, distribution, 
and growth of cities, and to ascertain 
the causes and consequences of urban- 
ization throughout the world. The 
Center is under the direction of the 
eminent sociologist Kingsley Davis. 

This slim volume is the first result 
of the Center's interest in comparative 
urban statistics, and consists, in effect, 
of three parts: first, an analysis of the 
problem of delimiting urban bound- 
aries on an international basis; second, 
a list of the world’s metropolitan areas 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
classified by continent and country, 
showing the population of each area; 
and third, an appendix which gives 
the component units of each metro- 
politan area with sources of data. 

Enormous labor has gone into the 
statistical computations, and the re- 
sulting table is certainly of value. It 
would appear, however, that the key 
element of the study lies in the staff's 
effort to delimit a metropolitan area 
on a comparative basis throughout the 
world. Certainly those who have been 
concerned with this problem for a par- 
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ticular country can understand the diffi- 
culties of the task and appreciate the 
contribution here made. The definition 
adopted, although possibly subject to 
later refinement, will undoubtedly in- 
fluence similar work throughout the 
world. A new tool has been provided 
scholars for comparative urban re- 
search. 
Wilfred D. Webb 
Duke University 


RICHARD L. PARK and IRENE TINKER 
(eds.): Leadership and Political In- 
stitutions in India. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959. 486 
pages. $10.00. 


In August, 1956, a seminar bearing 
the same title as this book brought to- 
gether on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California sixty-three 
people, representative of several aca- 
demic disciplines and professions, with 
knowledge and experience of India. 
From that seminar were selected the 
twenty-nine papers which make up this 
volume. The editors have done their 
job well and despite the large number 
of contributors, there is little overlap 
or repetition. The book is also a 
measure of the rapidity with which the 
study of Indian matters has developed 
in the United States: fewer than a dozen 
of the seminar participants were drawn 
from outside this country. 

The seminar was organized around 
three assumptions: (1) that in India 
a small, ruling elite bears heaviest 
responsibility for generating and lead- 
ing the rapid economic development 
and the related essential social change 
which such development both requires 
and produces; (2) that a broader-based 
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and vigorous local leadership will also 
be necessary to cope with the demands 
for greater and more rapid improve- 
ment which will be generated by the 
early and partial successes of the de- 
velopment effort; and (3) that a chal- 
lenge to the changing values involved 
in economic progress will come from 
many of the traditional lower-level and 
local leadership elements. 

Thus the sections of the book deal, 
respectively, with the traditions of 
leadership, political personalities, polit- 
ical institutions and parties, influence 
groups, public administration, and 
rural-d¢velopment programs and ad- 
ministration. The final section presents 
a series of appropriate case studies 
describing leadership situations and 
difficulties in six different Indian vil- 
lages. Though every paper is of value, 
some, of course, seem more relevant 
than others. Personal experiences en- 
liven some of the arguments. Since the 
topics are selective, the reader must be 
aware that the book supplies only part, 
but a most useful part, of the picture. 

D. M. Brown points up the fact that 
India has not only an ancient history 
but a long history of political tradition 
and theory. In portraits of Subhas 
Chandra Bose and S. V. Patel we see 
men of action and practicality who 
refute the more traditional Western 
picture of the mystical Indian leader. 
Morris Opler demonstrates, in describ- 
ing a village election, that “‘issues”’ 
appear to have no greater effect upon 
the Indian voter than they do upon 
his Western counterpart. Selig Harri- 
son spells out some of the very con- 
siderable political, administrative, and 
educational difficulties produced both 
by linguistic diversity and the search 
for a national-language policy. Wilfred 
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Malenbaum obviously has had a fairly 
personal look inside the Planning Com- 
mission, and Richard Park emphasizes 
how much the success or failure of 
public policies depend upon the Dis- 
trict Collector and how much responsi- 
bility focuses at that point. Finally, 
Evelyn Wood's paper, ‘Patterns of In- 
fluence within Rural India,” and the 
village leadership studies are sharply 
realistic reminders of how far apart 
often are theory and practice, policy 
and action, New Delhi and the village, 
the Planning Commission and the vil- 
lage elders, the orthodox Hindu and 
the man of caste. 
James R. Roach 
The University of Texas 


MERLE Curti: The Making of an 
American Community. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1959. 483 
pages. $8.50. 


This volume, Curti acknowledges, is 
a collaborative work. Three research 
assistants—Drs. Van Hise, Livermore, 
and Daniel—are apparently responsi- 
ble for most of the research and a good 
deal of the writing. Mrs. Curti (Dr. 
Margaret Wooster Curti) also is given 
credit for some aspects of the work. 
The book, however, is not a collection 
of discrete essays; each part was pre- 
pared as an element in the general 
scheme of treatment and directed by 
the principal author. 

Trempealeau County, Wisconsin, 
during its frontier period—1840-1880 
—was selected for a case study to test 
certain aspects of Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s theory of frontier democracy. 
Turner's concept of American de- 
mocracy, Curti (his former student) 
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indicates, involves “widespread par- 
ticipation in the making of decisions 
affecting the common life, the develop- 
ment of initiative and self-reliance, and 
equality of economic and cultural op- 
portunity.” In the interest of objec- 
tivity the larger problem was broken 
down into a number of specific, test- 
able units which were examined 
through the use of certain quantitative 
methods of the social sciences as well 
as the long-accepted traditional methods 
of the historical investigation. Although 
a number of historical studies of 
American communities have been made, 
the studies give little direct attention 
to this concern of Turner’s—the actual 
relation of frontier experience to de- 
mocracy. This study focuses on a given 
area with the purpose of determining 
how much democracy, in Turner's 
sense, existed in the first phase of settle- 
ment initially, during the process itself, 
and in the period that immediately 
followed. 

The research is based on a great mass 
of statistical, documentary, and manu- 
script material, as well as on news- 
papers, records of interviews with 
pioneers, and firsthand study of the 
region itself. Thus in a sense not com- 
mon in historical studies, it represents a 
history of all the people, not merely of 
the segment that was articulate. 

Although social scientists may be 
somewhat amused by the air of inno- 
cent wonderment with which the 
marvels of machine processing of data 
are described for the benefit of fellow 
historians they should recognize that 
the methods have been used with a con- 
siderable degree of sophistication. For 
control purposes (also, apparently, an 
innovation in historical works) a com- 
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parative study was made in a compar- 
able area in Vermont. 

The book covers such problems as 
economic, social, and cultural equality 
of opportunity; the acculturation of 
immigrant groups; the structure and 
functioning of town and county govern- 
ment; leadership; and the assimilation 
and accommodation necessitated by 
diverse cultural origins. One might 
wish for a greater depth of analysis of 
some of these areas. For example, in 
the area of accommodation the explana- 
tion of the Norwegian-American’s 
ability to quickly and efficiently come 
“to terms with the democratic appa- 
ratus of the town meeting imported 
from New England to this frontier,” 
might have been facilitated if it were 
recognized that such an apparatus may 
not be a monopoly of New England. 
From what I know of the Scandinavi- 
ans, I would suspect that these people 
were not complete strangers to the 
democratic process. 

The conclusions from the study are 
drawn cautiously and are properly 
qualified. At least so far as Trempea- 
leau County is concerned, and with 
several important qualifications, the 
main implications of Turner's thesis 
about frontier and democracy are sub- 
stantiated. Only a few selected sections 
of the book will appeal to the general 
reader, but the serious historian and 
social scientist will find it well worth 
while. 

William S. Folkman 
University of Arkansas 


E. S. Roscoe: Organization for Pro- 
duction. Rev. ed. Homewood, IIl., 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 525 
pages. $6.75. 
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There has been some slight revision 
and reorganization of the 1955 edition 
of this book to improve its readibility 
and to eliminate illustrations that are no 
longer pertinent. The coverage has also 
been broadened to include the owner- 
ship and financing of organization. 

Most of the changes in the new edi- 
tion are trivial. For example, a new 
sentence—“Interurban highway net- 
works and traffic congestion are con- 
spicuous twentieth century develop- 
ments” —was added to the end of an 
otherwise unchanged paragraph on 
historical development. Additions such 
as this, together with minor revisions 
in sentence structure, are the only 
changes in about half the chapters, and 
there are no changes at all in approxi- 
mately another one-third of the chap- 
ters. 

More substantial changes in this 
edition are the inclusion of a new 
chapter, “Ownership and Financing”’; 
a four-page discussion on the economics 
of plant location; and somewhat shorter 
coverage of the ‘‘time value of money,” 
decentralization, and automation. Seven 
new cases were added to ‘the eighteen 
that appeared in the older edition and 
the Glossary was enlarged to include 
new terms found mostly in the added 
chapter. Another new feature of this 
text is the “Selected Bibliography.” 

The book is aimed at those students 
and employees who are not directly 
concerned with manufacturing but for 
whom an acquaintance with the way 
goods are made and an appreciation of 
the production function will be valu- 
able. It is doubtful that the book would 
be of much value to students who take 
the typical business curriculum that 
meets the requirements of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools 
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of Business. The new material in the 
revised edition does not make the book 
any more attractive to such students 
because they will take courses that 
will cover these areas. 

The influx of sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, mathematicians, and anthropolo- 
gists into business, however, makes a 
book such as this of particular value. It 
does an excellent job of surveying all 
the activities of manufacturing enter- 
prises without getting too involved. It 
is written in nontechnical language and 
requires no business or engineering 
background for understanding. For the 
uninitiated, then, as an introduction to 
manufacturing it would be better than 
most of the books we now have on this 
subject. 

C. Roman 
Oklahoma State University 


STOYAN’ PRIBE[{I}CHEVICH (trans.): 
Yugoslavia’s Way: The Program of 
the League of the Communists of 
Yugoslavia. New York, All Nations 
Press, 1958. 263 pages. $4.50. 


The theoretical base of Titoism pre- 
sented in this book is significant be- 
cause it comprises an _ ideological 
framework—the first and only one— 
for socialism that is independent of 
Soviet guidance and as sharply at vari- 
ance with Soviet theory as Yugoslav 
practice is at variance with Soviet prac- 
tice. Evident, too, is the importance 
Communists attach to the doctrine. 

Up until 1958, Yugoslav Commu- 
nist theory, as distinct from its Soviet 
model, had emerged by bits and pieces, 
chiefly in the form of pronouncements 
by the various leaders over the period 
of a decade. Partly because their doc- 
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trine was still emerging, partly because 
they were confused about it, the Yugo- 
slav Communists did not adopt a Pro- 
gram at their Sixth Congress in 1952. 
The Seventh Congress delayed for the 
same reasons and because of a new 
complication—Belgrade’s uneasy rap- 
proachement with Moscow. When that 
Congress finally met in April, 1958, it 
pulled together the various strands of 
Titoist theory into a Program. 

The theoretical formulations in the 
Program are interesting both in them- 
selves and because they show that 
despite rapproachement with the Krem- 
lin—which before it finally ended took 
the form of tinkering with the Draft 
Program to try to meet Soviet criticisms 
—the Yugoslav Communists remained 
faithful to their basic tenets. The ex- 
istence of this cohesive body of theory 
bulwarking the unique Yugoslav ap- 
proach to communism and nationalism 
does not guarantee that the Titoists 
will mever, under any conditions, 
abandon their new directions for the 
mirage of socialist unity under Soviet 
tutelage, but it does make that eventu- 
ality less likely than might have been 
the case otherwise. The Program’s 
formulations also set off Yugoslav de- 
velopments from the “October re- 
forms’’ of Gomulka in Poland, which, 
because of the virtually complete ab- 


sence of a new theoretical orientation _ 


in Warsaw, have far more of an ““NEP” 
tactical quality about them. 

Yugoslav communism, based as it is, 
partly in Marx and partly in Lenin, 
shares a good deal of the same theo- 
retical underpinning with Soviet com- 
munism. But it also differs in many 
basic aspects. Of special interest in the 
Program is the emphasis on “inde- 
pendent paths” or national forms of 
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socialism and the scorning of the Soviet 
insistence that there is a correct form 
as “nothing but dogma, obstructing the 
process of the socialist transformation 
of the world.” The Program also out- 
lines briefly the Yugoslav system of 
worker-management and decentralized 
and indirect planning as well as the 
less-known communal forms of gov- 
ernment and ‘‘direct mass democracy.” 
Other theoretical positions that are set 
forth include Yugoslav ideas concern- 
ing the nature of the transition from 
capitalism, the concept of proletarian 
internationalism, the roles of the State 
and Party under socialism, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, ownership and State 
capitalism, and individual rights and 
freedom in a socialist state. 

Yugoslav practice does not, of 
course, always follow Yugoslav theory. 
It follows sufficiently enough, however, 
that not only the Program but also the 
system of the Yugoslav Communists is 
an anathema to the Soviet Union. This 
fact is enough to recommend both the 
Program and the system to American 
scholars for study. 

The translation by Stoyan Pribi- 
chevich, Yugoslavian-born and the son 
of one of the founders of Yugoslavia 
in 1918, is excellent. 

Fred Warner Neal 
Claremont Graduate School 


JOHN GANGE: American Foreign Re- 
lations: Permanent Problems and 
Changing Policies. New York, Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1959. 593 pages. 
$6.75. 


This volume, divided into three parts, 
is ‘‘designed as a textbook for under- 
graduate courses in American foreign 
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relations.” Parts I and III are brief and 
take less than one-fifth of the book. 
Part I is composed of two chapters on 
“America in the Community of Na- 
tions” and ‘Thinking Clearly About 
American Foreign Relations’; Part III 
is a chapter on “Foreign Policy Formu- 
lation in America.’ Constituting the 
bulk of the book is Part II, ‘“The Basic 
Problems,” which contains ten chapters 
dealing with matters such as recogni- 
tion, alliances, international organiza- 
tion, security, foreign aid, future 
problems. 

The book is written in a simple and 
clear fashion, easily understandable 
for the average undergraduate. The 
author's claim that it is ‘‘uncluttered” 
by footnotes is a misstatement. Many 
documents are listed at the end of each 
chapter. In fact this work resembles a 
book of selected readings, as out of 573 
pages of the main body nearly 350 are 
reproductions, with occasional short 
comments by the author. 

The treatment of different topics is 
uneven. Certain sections are indeed 
provocative, especially those dealing 
with the problems of a decision-maker 
where the author seems to draw upon 
his personal experience. Many subjects, 
however, suffer from lack of depth. 
There is, for instance, only one short 
paragraph on executive agreements and 
nothing more than just a mention that 
the National Security Council is an 
interdepartmental committee. 

The framework of the study and the 
overriding criteria in terms of which 
foreign policy has been and should be 
justified, according to the author, con- 
sist of “national interests.” National 
interests are defined as “the abiding 
goals and objectives of the nation, its 
security, well being (way of life), and 


its prestige abroad.” He does not deal 
with any of the well-known criticisms 
of the national interest as the overrid- 
ing goal of foreign policy, nor the 
difficulties associated with identifying 
its contents, such as differences of in- 
terpretation among various interest 
groups in different historical periods 
in the United States. As a result, na- 
tional interests ‘‘are the fixed stars for 
the navigation of our nation through 
international waters.” 

The book presents no clear, if any, 
concept of groups and their role in the 
formulation of foreign policy. Only 
one paragraph treats national minori- 
ties; another refers to organizations as 
a source of information for the public. 
In the latter, reference is made as to 
how organizations may tend to distort 
policies along their particular views, 
but the idea is not further developed. 
While most of the above objections 
may be overlooked because of the level 
for which this book is intended, the 
omission of a satisfactory treatment of 
the role and function of groups in the 
formulation of foreign policy in a 
pluralistic democracy is a major short- 
coming. 

Whether this textbook could profit- 
ably be adopted depends on how ele- 
mentary or general a course is intended 
to be. This reviewer regards it more 
useful for consideration as a supple- 
mentary, rather than primary, text- 
book. 

Gholam H. Razi 
University of Houston 


RICHARD W. STERLING: Ethics in a 
World of Power: The Political Ideas 
of Friedrich Meinecke. Princeton, 
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Princeton University Press, 1958. 
318 pages. $6.00. 


Although only two of Friedrich 
Meinecke’s works, Die Idee der Staats- 
reason and Die Deutsche Katastrophe, 
have been translated into English, he 
has long been known and recognized 
in this country as one of the leading 
historians of the twentieth century. His 
untranslated Weltburgertum und Na- 
tionalstaat has passed through six edi- 
tions and remains today both the lead- 
ing analysis of the problems and 
tensions accompanying the emergence 
of the German nation-state and a sig- 
nificant theoretical treatise on the 
nature of the nation and the problems 
of nationalism. 

In the present work Sterling brings 
together the political ideas of Meinecke, 
relying chiefly on the Staatsreason and 
W eltburgertum. To illustrate his sub- 
ject the author quotes at length from 
Meinecke’s writings, thus allowing 
him to speak for himself and in his own 
words. The result is fortunate, and one 
leaves the book with a greater feeling 
for the personality and thought of 
Meinecke than could have been ob- 
tained from a mere summarization and 
critique of his views by another's hand. 
One is struck throughout by Meinecke’s 
deep personal involvement in the 
growth of German national power. 
Living from 1862-1954, he witnessed 
the consolidation of Bismarck’s Reich, 
the collapse of Germany in the First 
World War, the rise of Hitler and the 
ultimate debacle of the Second World 
War. 

There is no doubt that throughout all 
these events Meinecke was an apostle 
of Germanism in the better sense of the 
term. In addition, his view of politics 
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was colored by his insistence on the 
necessity of acknowledging the over- 
riding role played by power in the life 
of nations—to ignore power was, for 
Meinecke, to neglect the essential ele- 
ment of political dynamics. To him the 
concept of the nation-state as the bearer 
of power was paramount, hence his 
early rejection of cosmopolitan and 
liberal thinking. At the same time he 
opposed the excesses of Pan-German- 
ism, seeking always for some principle 
which would limit the actions of the 
nation-state so that moderation in 
international politics and the protection 
of the freedom of the citizen would be 
attained. 

As the unfolding of German history 
demonstrated the self-frustrating of 
many of his political ideas, Meinecke 
was compelled to revise his views. At 
the end of his career, while still 
conscious of the importance of power, 
the significance of state and nation 
and the paramountcy of foreign over 
domestic politics, he returned in a 
sense to the liberal cosmopolitanism he 
had originally rejected by affirming the 
relativity of all human values, includ- 
ing those of the state and nation. At 
the same time he conceded that raison 
d'état, while a convenient rule of 
thumb for the practical operation of 
day-to-day politics, cannot in the long 
run be deified into an absolute but must 
be recognized as subordinate to the 
moral content of the state which alone 
can safeguard the individual from 
totalitarianism. 

Meinecke’s position is filled with 
paradoxes. He desires the recognition 
of the paramountcy of power in state 
relations, yet at the same time seeks 
freedom for the individual citizen. He 
attacked British hypocrisy and cant 
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during the First World War, while at 
the same time condoning it in the 
Germans. He vacillates between expres- 
sions of high ethical and moral content 
and open admiration for Machiavellian 
realism. In short we are confronted 
with a man of aristocratic-conservative 
views, seriously concerned with the 
problem of the relation of ethics to 
politics and endeavoring to fight his 
way through to a tolerable solution, 
without ever really achieving his goal. 

In this struggle Meinecke develops 
trains of thought of great interest and 
value to students of contemporary 
politics. Many of his historical observa- 
tions are shrewd and penetrating, and 
his basic realism is a welcome antidote 
to the philosophy of some of our con- 
temporary international ‘‘do-gooders.” 
This book, in that it introduces us to 
the essentials of Meinecke’s political 
thought and theory of history, can be 
read with profit and enjoyment. We are 
indebted to Sterling both for his ac- 
curate presentation of Meinecke’s posi- 
tion as well as for his own ligamentary 
material and careful criticisms. In a 
remarkably compact space the author 
has caught the spirit of a great mind 
striving for clarification and synthesis. 
Perhaps the chief virtue of the book is 
that it will compel the reader to turn 
to a further reading of Meinecke’s 
works, so attractive has our author 
made them seem. 


H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 


VINCENT P. De SANTIs: Republicans 
Face the Southern Question. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
275 pages. $5.00. 


The Solid South, though cracked on 
the presidential level, has endured as 
the major political product of the Civil 
War and persists in state and local 
politics to this day. This book addresses 
itself to the responsibility of the na- 
tional Republican Party during the 
crucial period 1877-97 for the creation 
and encouragement of the one-party 
system and is thus a much-needed in- 
quiry into the origin of one of the 
major political subcultures of our day. 
The prevailing views have held the 
national Republican Party responsible 
for the decline of effective Republican- 
ism in the South and it is this view that 
De Santis tackles as based upon: “faulty 
or erroneous history.” In iconoclastic 
vein he sets up a mammoth target: 
“Such conclusions have helped to foster 
one of the great myths of American 
politics, for Republican lack of success 
in the South has not been from a lack of 
effort. On the contrary Republican 
leaders have constantly worked to break 
up the Democratic South and to re- 
build their party in these states on a 
strong and permanent basis.” 

De Santis may be correct in exonerat- 
ing the national Republican Party from 
culpability in the creation of the Solid 
South, but this work does not prove the 
case. Hayes’ efforts at reconciliation 
certainly helped the state Democratic 
parties, and Arthur's support of the 
independent movements seems to have 
been definitely antiparty in its effects, 
contrary to what the author says. This 
reviewer feels that the author fastened 
upon too large a target for the construc- 
tion of his hypothesis. An excellent 
survey of the attitudes of the leaders of 
the national Republican Party toward 
the Southern question is provided but 
not systematic empirical evidence on 
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the activities of the national party. 
While it is clear that the national Re- 
publicans expressed attitudes favorable 
to a strong party, it is not clear that 
their actions were as strong as their 
words. Students of Republican politics 
in the South have learned not to take 
Republican rhetoric on the two-party 
system, whether by national or state 
leaders, at its face value. Most Republi- 
cans have declared for the two-party 
South but few have actually participated 
in building up a Southern party. 

The Hayes presidency presided at the 
birth of the Southern-Republican coali- 
tion and it is frequently charged that 
national Republicans have not really 
desired a strong Southern party since 
they can depend upon Southern con- 
servative support at any rate. While 
this work does not negate that thesis 
it does show that attitudes existed in 
the national administration favorable 
to the establishment of a strong South- 
ern party—whether from force of 
tradition and habit or from sincere 
motives is not clear. It is a cardinal 
virtue of this work that it stimulates 
rethinking along this entire problem. 

Kenneth N. Vines 
Tulane University 


T. H. Siccock: The Commonwealth 
Economy of Southeast Asia. Durham, 
Duke University Press, 1959. 259 
pages. $4.00. 


Silcock’s lectures are a fine survey 
of the structure, functioning, and prob- 
lems of the economies of Malaya, 
Singapore, and North Borneo. The 
first chapter outlines the “basic pat- 
terns” of the economies of each of the 
territories; the second explains how 
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policy came to take the form it has; 
the third makes suggestions about lines 
which future policy might best follow; 
the fourth is a discussion of the likely 
effects of the European Common 
Market and the Free Trade Area upon 
Malaya and Singapore; the last chapter 
comments upon the problems of eco- 
nomic development. Finally, there is an 
excellent annotated reading list, ar- 
ranged topically. 

While a student beginning a study of 
the area would find the first chapter a 
helpful introduction, this reviewer was 
most strongly impressed by the second 
one. Silcock argues that “. . . harm 
has resulted from neglecting the eco- 
nomic implications of political develop- 
ments which have been considered 
desirable on non-economic grounds.” 
Policy and the present economic and 
political structure of the territories 
have grown out of a series of ad hoc 
political decisions, each designed to 
harmonize the interests of different 
groups. Each decision was of itself 
justifiable, but the total effect has not 
been satisfactory. The chapter is an 
antidote to the arguments which see 
colonial policy as the outcome of eco- 
nomic interests, and it emphasizes the 
influence of administrative problems 
upon policy solutions, an aspect often 
neglected in American writing on eco- 
nomic development. 

In his last chapter Silcock makes two 
points not often brought out so clearly. 
First, each underdeveloped country 
must devise new institutional forms for 
the management of business. He cites 
the case of the Chinese firms in Malaya 
and Singapore. These firms have their 
own methods of short-term and of long- 
term finances (the tontine), but little 
is known about the system, and, worse 
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still, its techniques of business are not 
recognized by the administration. The 
entrepreneurial talent, Silcock argues, 
is there; what is needed are appropriate 
forms which recognize status, reward 
the fulfillment of roles, and are suited 
to existing social structures. 

His second point is that reactions to 
economic stimuluses are not limited to 
the economic sphere. ‘’. . . sharp modi- 
fication of prices is more likely to lead 
to political reactions than to cause ap- 
propriate modifications of economic 
behaviour.” Relative incomes in gov- 
ernment service can be ‘‘increased above 
the market value not so much to in- 
crease the supply as to give those who 
secure employment strong motives of 
loyalty and discipline.” 

This book must be entered in the 
list of the superior books on develop- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

Walter C. Neale 
The University of Texas 


WILLIAM R. ALLEN and CLARK LEE 
ALLEN (eds.): Foreign Trade and 
Finance. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1959. 500 pages. $6.00. 


This book of readings is more aptly 
described by its subtitle—Essays in In- 
ternational Economic Equilibrium and 
Ad justment—than by its title. The re- 
prints included are mainly those in that 
area of international economics con- 
cerned with balance-of-payments prob- 
lems in a broad context. Little space is 
devoted in the organization of the ma- 
terial to the other traditional study divi- 
sions of international economics, for 
example, the basis and effect of trade. 

Essays included vary in perspective 
from Frank Graham's testy article on 
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the ‘‘dollar shortage’ to Ragnar Frisch’s 
bold plan to maintain world trade 
through multilateral balancing of pay- 
ments. Given the topics, one may quar- 
rel with the choice of articles according 
to his personal preferences, but it is this 
reviewer's opinion that the selection is 
a fine one. 

This volume immediately invites 
comparison with the American Eco- 
nomic Association's previously pub- 
lished book of readings, Readings in the 
Theory of International Trade, edited 
by H. S. Ellis and L. A. Metzler. 
Foreign Trade and Finance is, in one 
sense, more restricted than the AEA 
volume in that it is concerned with 
fewer of the traditional topics of inter- 
national economics. As the latter book 
of readings implies in its title, it is con- 
cerned principally with theory while the 
volume under review has a definite 
policy orientation. As a result, this 
volume is much more readable and 
might be more interesting to nonprofes- 
sionals. Although the quality of content 
is varied, this reviewer found the edi- 
torial comments at the beginning and 
end of each section quite stimulating. 
This particular feature serves to inte- 
grate the varied essays into a more co- 
hesive presentation. 

Almost one hundred pages are de- 
voted to the “dollar shortage” which, 
in this reviewer's opinion, represents 
undeserved emphasis. This may be the 
editors’ attempt at timeliness; if so, 
events of the past year and current 
American worries about the balance-of- 
payments situation of the United States 
make it an unfortunate choice. 

This book is recommended reading 
for all who are seriously interested in 
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international economics, especially ad- 
vanced graduate students. 

Joel W. Sailors 

University of Houston 


WILLIAM VERNON HOLLoway and 
EMILE B. ADER: American Govern- 
ment: National, State, and Local. 
New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1959. 492 pages. $6.00. 


During the past four years more than 
« dozen American-government text- 
books have appeared, either in first or 
revised editions. Most of these can be 
classified as falling within one of two 
categories: the “descriptive” type, in 
which the personal views of the author, 
originality in interpretation, and the in- 
corporation of sociological and be- 
havioristic findings are kept to a mini- 
mum; and the “dynamics” type, in 
which the author, while attempting to 
retain the essential mechanical and 
structural information, seeks to inter- 
sperse his material with the “realities” 
and informal influences revealed largely 
through political sociology and be- 
havioral studies. 

The textbook by Holloway and Ader 
fits into the “descriptive’’ category. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the text is 
devoted to a description of the structure, 
institutions, and major policies of the 
national government, followed by five 
chapters in which the structural and 
functional characteristics of United 
States state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments are treated in summary fash- 
ion. The two introductory chapters are 
intended to acquaint the reader with the 
theories of the state, the major typol- 
ogies used in classifying governments 
and political systems, contemporary 
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“isms,” and the fundamental traits of 
the American political character. 

In attempting to cover the full gamut 
of United States national, state, and 
local government ia approximately 460 
pages, the authors are unable to provide 
much depth and insight in their ma- 
terial. Few significant problems will 
loom in the mind of the reader as he 
plows through the text, which in numer- 
ous places is hardly more than a skeleton 
outline. And in their apparent preoccu- 
pation with brevity, the authors are led 
to oversimplifications and omissions 
which might result in a serious mis- 
understanding on the part of the reader 
of some aspects of our political system. 
Judicial review is defined in such a man- 
ner as to leave the impression that in 
the United States only the federal courts 
exercise the power of judicial review. 
The extent to which the U.S. Bill of 
Rights has been “‘nationalized” is not 
clearly discussed. The reasoning of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in invalidating the 
white primary is not revealed. While 
the Rules Committee, according to the 
authors, “is capable of dictating to the 
House,” little information is offered as 
to how this considerable influence arises 
and is exercised. The constitutional and 
legal bases of the President's executive 
agreement power are not accurately por- 
trayed. The constitutional distinction 
between the foreign and domestic 
powers of the national government is 
not satisfactorily discussed, nor is there 
any mention of the Missouri v. Holland 
decision. The treatment of the proposed 
Bricker Amendment leaves the impres- 
sion that its only intent is to limit the 
power of the Executive. In the opinion 
of the reviewer these and other short- 
comings in analyzing the national gov- 
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ernment are exorbitant prices to pay for 
brevity. 

On the other hand, the authors are 
to be commended for a clear and concise 
style of writing, a detailed description 
of the procedures involved in the enact- 
ment of legislation in Congress, and a 
relatively extensive discussion of the 
commerce clause and the taxing power 
of the national government in the light 
of Supreme Court decisions. In view of 
its broadness in scope but brevity in 
treatment, this book is primarily de- 
signed as a textbook for a one-semester 
introductory course in national, state, 
and local government. The text of the 
U. S. Constitution is printed in the ap- 
pendix. 

Ronald F. Bunn 
The University of Texas 


JOHN J. HONIGMANN: The World of 
Man. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 940 pages. $7.50. 


Honigmann is an anthropologist who 
has earned, through his distinguished 
service in both research. and teaching, 
the high respect of his colleagues. He is 
an expert on the Eskimo, with a number 
of monographs to his credjt, and the 
author of Culture and Personality. His 
latest book, The World of Man, is the 
direct outgrowth of his extensive ex- 
perience gained in teaching general 
anthropology and is designed as an in- 
troductory textbook. 

The book consists of seven major 
parts: Nature and Scope of Anthro- 
pology, Methodology, Nature of Cul- 
ture, Processes of Culture, Divisions of 
Culture, Growth of Western Culture, 
and Man and Culture. Part 5, on the 
divisions of culture, is by far the most 


extensive, comprising almost half the 
total number of pages and including 
some twenty-one sections. 

Most textbooks on general anthro- 
pology tend to emphasize the culture of 
living peoples and minimize the de- 
velopment and present nature of man’s 
physical structure (physical anthro- 
pology) as well as man’s culture history 
(archeology). The World of Man fol- 
lows this tradition. However, the reader 
will find this material well summarized 
in a number of detailed charts. 

Several teaching aids are presented 
which will be extremely helpful. For ex- 
ample, in the Preface, Honigmann lists 
some primary sources along with the 
subject matter best covered by each 
source. Also, lists of available films have 
been placed at the end of many of the 
sections. A  fifty-eight-page bibliog- 
raphy, with very complete name and 
subject indices, increases the usefulness 
of the book for beginning students. 

The reviewer does not agree with the 
author’s arrangement or handling of 
some of the subjects, but at the intro- 
ductory level there is always some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the particular 
materials to be included as well as the 
treatment of such materials. This dif- 
ference of opinion has little to do with 
the potential usefulness of the book for 
introductory course work and may actu- 
ally be its strongest asset. Certainly the 
opportunity ;for pointing out alterna- 
tives is basic to the instruction of be- 
ginning students in anthropology. 

The author states that his book is 
written more for the layman than for 
the anthropologist. This reviewer feels 
that the layman will find The World of 
Man pretty tough going, that reading 
should be accompanied with formal in- 
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struction. On the other hand, instructors 

teaching courses in social-science dis- 

ciplines outside of anthropology will 

find this book both stimulating and use- 
ful. 

Thomas W. McKern 

The University of Texas 


Other Books Received 


March, 1960 


Arbingast, Stanley (Res. Dir.): Colo- 
rado River Industrial Development 
Area, Texas: An Economic Survey. 
11 vols. Austin, University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1959. 
Set—$15.00. 


Barbash, Jack: Unions and Union 
Leadership. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 348 pages. $4.50. 


Bassie, V. Lewis: Uncertainty in Fore- 
casting and Policy Formation. Austin, 
University of Texas, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, 1959. 33 pages, n.p. 


Berlin, Isaiah: Karl Marx. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 281 
pages. $1.50. 

Blair, C. P., and Robert H. Ryan: Big 
Spring (Texas)—A Study of Eco- 
nomic Potential. Austin, University 
of Texas, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1959. 120 pages. $2.50. 


Borden, Neil H., and Martin V. Mar- 
shall: Advertising Management Text 
and Class. Rev. ed., Homewood, IIl., 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 1,065 
pages. $10.00. 


Bryce, James: The American Common- 
wealth. Vols. I, Il. N. Y., G. P. 
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Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 612 pages. 
Paper back, $1.35; Hard back, $5.00. 


Chamberlin, Waldo, Thomas Hovet, 
Jr., and Richard N. Swift: A Chro- 
nology of the United Nations 1941- 
58. New York, Oceana Publications, 
1959. 48 pages. n.p. 

Colton, Ray C.: The Civil War in the 
Western Territories. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 230 
pages. $5.00. 


Edwards, G. Franklin: The Negro Pro- 
fessional Class. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1959. 223 pages. $4.00. 


Elkins, Stanley M.: Slavery, A Problem 
in American Institutional and Intel- 
lectual Life. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. 244 pages. 
$4.50. 


The Fifty-Sixth Texas Legislature, A 
Review of Its Work. Austin, Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of 
Texas, 1959. 42 pages. n.p. 


Galanter, Eugene: Automatic Teaching: 
The State of the Art. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. 198 
pages. $3.25. 

Gardiner, C. Harvey: Mexico 1825- 
1828. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. 212 
pages. $5.00. 


Greer, Scott: Last Man In. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 187 pages. 
$4.00. 


Grum, John G.: Metropolitan Area 
Government: The Totonto Experi- 
ence. Lawrence, University of Kan- 
sas, 1959. 44 pages. n.p. 

Hoselitz, Bert F. (ed.): A Reader's 
Guide to the Social Sciences. Glen- 
coe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 256 
pages. Paper, $2.95; cloth, $6.00. 
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Hunt, Pearson, Charles M. Williams, 
James T. S. Porterfield, Leonard 
Langer, and Robert Vandell: Case 
Problems in Finance. 3d ed., Home- 
wood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1959. 690 pages. $7.50. 

Kallen, Horace M.: A Study of Liberty. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch 
Press, 1959. 151 pages. $3.00. 

Klise, Eugene S.: Money and Banking. 
2d ed. Oxford, Ohio, Miami Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 726 pages. n.p. 

Korean Report, Vol. V. Washington, 
D.C., Korean Research and Informa- 
tion Office, 1959. 232 pages. n.p. 

Kornhauser, William: The Politics of 
Mass Society. Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1959. 252 pages. $5.00. 


Langnas, I. A.: Dictionary of Discov- 
eries. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1959. 200 pages. $5.00. 

Legislative Research Commission ( Var- 
ious publications, n.p.; Frankfort, 
Ky., 1959) : Common Law Develop- 
ments, 33 pages; Examining Courts, 
34 pages; Public Library Services, 
83 pages; First Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Metropolitan 
Government, 17 pages; Criminal 
Procedure: Habeas Corpus, 29 pages; 
Criminal Procedure: Removal of 
Public Officers, 32 pages; Criminal 
Procedure: Classification of Offenses, 
15 pages; Criminal Procedure: His- 
tory of the Criminal Code, 10 pages; 
and Metropolitan Government, 95 
pages. 

Lovell, K.: Educational Psychology and 
Children. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1959. 272 pages. 
$6.00. 

McDonald, James T.: Municipal Fi- 
mance in Kansas 1953-56. Ser. 9, 
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Lawrence, University of Kansas 
Press, Governmental Research Cen- 
ter, 1959. 55 pages. n.p. 

Meade, Marvin: Soil. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, Govern- 
mental Research Center, 1959. 94 
pages. n.p. 

Meriwether, Robert L.: The Papers of 
John C. Calhoun. Columbia, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1959. 
469 pages. $10.00. 

Montgomery, John D.: Cases in Viet- 
namese Administration. East Lan- 
sing, Michigan University Press, 
1959. 478 pages. n.p. 

Murray, Byron D.: Commonwealth of 
Americans. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1959. 219 pages. 
$3.75. 

Olmsted, Michael S.: The Small Group. 
New York, Random House, Inc., 
1959. 159 pages. $1.35. 

Price, Margaret: The Negro and the 
Ballot in the South. Atlanta, South- 
ern Regional Council, 1959. 83 
pages. n.p. 

Proceedings of the First County Audi- 
tors’ Institute. Austin, Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, 
1959. 52 pages. n.p. 

Ramsdell, Charles: San Antonio: A 
Historical and Pictorial Guide. Aus- 
tin, University of Texas Press, 1959. 
305 pages. Paper, $2.95; cloth, 
$5.00. 

Redford, Emmette S.: National Reg- 
ulatory Commissions. College Park, 
University of Maryland, Bureau of 
Government Research, 1959. 23 
pages. $.75. 

Reed, Dorinda Riessen: The Woman 
Suffrage Movement in South Dakota. 
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Vermillion, University of South Da- 
kota, Governmental Research Bu- 
reau, 1958. 126 pages. n.p. 


Runes, Dagobert D.: Pictorial History 
of Philosophy. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1959. 402 
pages. $15.00. 


Ryan, Robert H., and Leonard G. Schi- 
frin: Midland—The Economic Fu- 
ture of a Texas Oil Center. Austin, 
University of Texas, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, 1959. 125 pages. 
$3.00. 


See, Robert S. (ed.): Accounting and 
Management in Public Administra- 
tion—Opportunities and Responst- 
bilities. Edinburg, Texas, Pan Amer- 
ican College, 1959. 66 pages. $1.00. 


Social Security and the Texas Farmer. 
College Station, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, 1959. 
18 pages. n.p. 

Socolofsky, Homer E. (ed.): Kansas 
History in Graduate Study. Manhat- 
tan, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, 1959. 
64 pages. n.p. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A.: Social and Cultural 
Mobility. Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1959. 645 pages. n.p. 


Spriegel, William R.: Personnel Prac- 
tices in Department Stores. Austin, 
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Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1959. 67 pages. 
$1.00. 


Stoodley, Bartlett H.: The Concepts of 
Sigmund Freud. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1959. 265 pages. $6.00. 


Vincent, Melvin J., and Jackson Mayer: 
New Foundations for Industrial So- 
ciology. Princeton, N.J., Van Nos- 
trand, 1959. 456 pages. $6.00. 


Wahlke, John C., and Heinz Eulau 
(eds.): Legislative Behavior. Glen- 
coe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 413 
pages. $7.50. 


Whitley, Oliver Read: Trumpet Call 
of Reformation. St. Louis, Mo., 
Bethany Press, 1959. 250 pages. 
$3.95. 


Wild, John: Human Freedom and 
Social Order. Durham, Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 250 pages. $5.00. 


Winn, Ralph B.: John Dewey: Diction- 
ary of Education. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1959. 149 
pages. $3.75. 


Wolf, Eric R.: Sons of the Shaking 
Earth. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. $5.00. 303 pages. 


Wright, Charles R.: Mass Communica- 
tion. New York, Random House, 
Inc., 1959. 123 pages. $.95. 








Preliminary Program 


Annual Program 


The Southwestern Social Science Association, Friday and Saturday, 
April 15-16, 1960. General Headquarters: Statler Hilton Hotel, 


Dallas, Texas. 


Thursday Evening, April 14, 1960 


Meeting of the Executive Council of 


the Southwestern Social Science 
Association 
8:00 P.M. Room 404 
HISTORY 
Thursday, 8:00 P.M. Embassy, 
Ballroom 


Chairman: Boyd C. Shafer, managing 
editor, American Historical Review 

General Topic: “The State Historical 
Journal: An Appraisal” 

1. Frank D. Reeve, editor, New Mexico 
Historical Review 

2. Muriel H. Wright; editor, The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma 

3. Walter L. Brown, editor, Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly 
Discussion: H. Bailey Carroll, editor, 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


Friday Morning, April 15, 1960 


ACCOUNTING 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Silver Room 

Joint session with Southwestern Section 
of the American Accounting Associ- 
ation 

Chairman: Robert Van Voorhis, Louis- 
iana State University 

1. Opening address: 


Charles Gaa, 


president, American Accounting As- 
sociation, Michigan State University 
2. “The Function of the CPA Examina- 
tion Appraisal Commission—the 
Pre-CPA Phase of Education,” Rob- 
ert Meier, Loyola University of Chi- 


cago 
3. “The Function of the CPA Examina- 
tion Appraisal Commission—the 


Post-CPA Phase of Education,’’ Rob- 
ert Groth of Williams, Hurst & 
Groth, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. El Corralito 

Chairman: J. Wayland Bennett, Texas 
Technological College 

1. Opening remarks: H. J. Meenen, 
University of Arkansas 

2. “Adjustments in Agriculture, 1960- 
1975,” John A. Schnittker, Kansas 
State University 
Discussion: James H. White, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Floyd Corty, 
Louisiana State University 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Mustang Room 

Chairman: Edward Cundiff, Univer- 
sity of Texas 

Topic: “What Does Business Expect of 
a Business Administration Grad- 
uate?” James F. Madigan, Employee 
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and Public Relations Department, 
Texaco, Inc.; Frank M. Witten, col- 
lege relations supervisor, Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company 
Discussion: To be announced 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Junior Ballroom 

Chairman: Howard C. Nudd, Univer- 
sity of Houston 

Opening business meeting 

Friday, 9:30 A.M. Junior Ballroom 

Chairman: William Keown, University 
of Oklahoma 

Topic: “The Undergraduate Manage- 
ment Program and the Gordon Re- 
port” 
Panel discussion by Bernard Bien- 
venu, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute; Gilbert Bythewood, Univer- 
sity of Houston; and Lyle Trueblood, 
University of Tulsa 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Blue Bonnet Room 

Chairman: Paul Rigby, University of 
Houston 

Topic: “Decision-Making in the Small 
Business Firm,” John N. Fry, Uni- 
versity of Houston; Alfred Dale, 
University of Texas 
Discussion: To be announced 


ECONOMICS 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Gold Room 

Chairman: Edgar O. Edwards, Rice In- 
stitute 

General Topic: ‘Economic Growth in 
the United States” 

1. ‘Population, the Economic Frontier, 
and Economic Growth,” Benjamin 
Higgins, University of Texas 

2. “The Role of Finance in Economic 
Growth,” David I. Fand, Southern 
Methodist University 


GEOGRAPHY 


No geography sessions are planned be- 
cause of a conflict (this year only) 
with the annual convention of the 
Association of American Geogra- 
phers meeting in Dallas beginning 
on April 17, 1960. 


GOVERNMENT 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Embassy, West 

Chairman: Robert T. Miller, Baylor 
University 

General Topic: ‘Revival of Interest in 
Natural Law’”’ 

1. “The Thomistic Viewpoint through 
the Centuries,’ H. Malcolm Mac- 
donald, University of Texas 

2. “Some Critical Remarks about the 
Development of Natural Law,” John 
Paul Duncan, University of Okla- 
homa 

3. “Contemporary Contributions to the 
Development of Natural Law,” A. 
L. Harding, Southern Methodist 


University 
Discussion: Walter E. Sandelius, 
University of Kansas 

HISTORY 


Friday, 8:15 A.M. Embassy, Ballroom 

Chairman: W. H. Timmons, Texas 
Western College 

General Topic: “Latin America” 

1. “An Aborted Conquest: The British 
Scheme for the Encirclement of 
South America and the Conquest of 
Mexico, 1806-1807,” Jack A. Had- 
dick, University of Houston 

2. “La Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua: 
The State Department's Folly,” 
Charles E. Frazier, Jr., Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

3. “The Development of Law and Or- 
der on the Spanish-American Fron- 
tier: Natchez, 1785-1797,” Jack D. 
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L. Holmes, McNeese State College 
Discussion: T. F. McGann, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Thomas L. Karnes, 
Tulane University 


Friday, 10:00 A.M. Embassy, Ballroom 
Chairman: Lowell H. Harrison, West 
‘| Texas State College 

General Topic: “Of Reform and Re- 
formers” 

1. “Reform and the Community Idea,” 
Paul K. Conkin, University of Mary- 
land 

2.‘‘Who Were the Abolitionists?” 
Betty Fladeland, Central Missouri 
State College 

3. “Religious Critique of Reform,” 
Theodore L. Agnew, Oklahoma 
State University 
Discussion: Merton L. Dillon, Texas 
Technological College; T. Harry 
Williams, Louisiana State University 


SOCIOLOGY 


Friday, 8:15 A.M. Embassy, East 
Chairman: Sandor B. Kovacs, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa 
General Topic: 

pology”’ 

1. “Communication and. Information: 
A Problem,” Carl B. Compton, 
North Texas State College 

2. “Recent Investigations. into Early 
Man in Northeast Arkansas,’’ Car- 
roll Hormachea 

3. “Prejudice and Discrimination as 
Factors in the Social Adjustment of 
Indian Relocatees,”’ Charles M. Tol- 
bert, Baylor University 


“Cultural Anthro- 


Friday, 9:30 A.M. Embassy, East 

Chairman: Alvin L. Bertrand, Louisi- 
ana State University 

General Topic: ‘Community and Re- 
gional Approaches in Sociology” 

1. “Community Development—Its Phi- 
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losophy and Programs,” Bardin Nel- 
son, Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 

2. “Regionalism Revisited Twenty 
Years After,’’ Harry E. Moore, Uni- 
versity of Texas 
Discussion: John Van Dyke Saun- 
ders, Louisiana State University; 
Morton B. King, Southern Methodist 
University 


Friday, 10:45 A.M. Embassy, East 

Chairman: Reba M. Bucklew, Texas 
Woman's University 

General Topic: ‘Social Psychology” 

1. “Variations in Attitudes Concerning 
Mental Illness as Distributed among 
Four Texas Communities,” Fred R. 
Crawford, Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health 

2. “The Role of the Sociologist in the 
Field of Mental Retardation,” Al- 
bert Lunday, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity 

3. “The Effect of In-Group Relations 
upon Stereotypes of Out-Group 
Members,” Bruce M. Pringle, South- 
ern Methodist University 

4. “Reaction of Members of Negro 
Subgroups to ‘Uncle Toms,’ ” Joe W. 
Hart, Memphis State University 


Friday 12:00 Noon 


PRESIDENT’S LUNCHEON 
Grand Ballroom 
Presiding: Stanley A. Arbingast, first 
vice-president, University of Texas 
President's address: “Slavery and 
Retribution,” Alfred B. Sears, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 


Friday Afternoon. April 15,1960 


ACCOUNTING 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Silver Room 
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Chairman: Haskell G. Taylor, Texas 
Technological College 

1. “The Status of the Accounting Pro- 
fession in the South,” Paul W. Bur- 
nam, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute 

2. “Education for Professional Ac- 
counting,” Louis H. Jordan, Tulane 
University 

3. ‘Preparation and Use of Visual Aid 
in Business Education,” Wayne P. 
Tenney, University of Texas 

4. Business meeting 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. El Corralito 

Chairman: Fred H. Wiegmann, Louisi- 
ana State University 

1. “Implications of Agricultural Ad- 
justment to Problems of Interre- 
gional Competition,” V. James 
Rhodes, University of Missouri 
Discussion: Donald E. Farris, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Mark L. Fowler, 
Oklahoma State University 

2. “Alternative Uses for Resources Dis- 
placed by Agricultural Adjust- 
ments,”” Lee R. Martin, University of 
Arkansas 
Discussion: Ray Billingsley, Texas 
Technological College; James R. 
Martin, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S.D.A., College Station, Texas 

3. Business meeting 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Mustang Room 

Chairman: To be announced 

1. “The Revolution in National Credit 
Cards and Their Potential Impact on 
Business,” to be announced 

2. “Advertising Appropriation Meth- 
ods in Banking,” W. T. Tucker, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

3. Business meeting 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. Junior Ballroom 


Chairman: Cleat Littlefield, North 
Texas State College 

Topic: “The Graduate Management 
Program and the Gordon Report’ 
Panel discussion by Robert Hay, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Joe Bailey, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Leon Megginson, 
Louisiana State University 

Business meeting 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Blue Bonnet Room 


Chairman: Robert G. James, assistant 
director, General Economics and 
Progress Reports Division, Conti- 
nental Oil Company, Houston 

General Topic: “Research in Business 
Management: An Evaluation”’ 


1. “Business School Research in Busi- 
ness Management—A Critical Ap- 
praisal,’’ Morris Cohen, senior econo- 
mist, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York 


2. “The Economist's Contribution to 
Business Management—A Critical 
Appraisal,” Daniel Hamilton, man- 
ager, Economics Department, The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia 
Discussion: Fred H. Schmidt, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Texas State AFL-CIO, 
Austin; Eugene Swearingen, dean, 
College of Business Administration, 
Oklahoma State University; Leon 
Greenberg, chief, Division of Pro- 
ductivity and Technological De- 
velopment, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


3. Business meeting 
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ECONOMICS 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. Gold Room 
Chairman: Alfred F. Chalk, Texas 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
1.“‘Why Is Institutional Economics 
Not Institutional ?’”’ David B. Hamil- 
ton, University of New Mexico 
Discussion: Vernon T. Clover, Texas 
Technological College 
2. “A Behavioral Model of the Firm 
under Uncertainty,” John N. Fry, 
University of Houston 
Discussion: Clyde L. Hall, Austin 
College 


Friday, 3:40 P.M. Gold Room 

Chairman: H. R. Mundhenke, Texas 
Christian University 

1. “Inflation, Interest Rates, and ‘Fair 
Rate of Return’ for Public Utility 
Companies,” John E. Kane, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas 
Discussion: Burke A. Parsons, Bay- 
lor University 

2. “Economics of Higher Education,” 
Bernard F. Sliger, Louisiana State 
University 
Discussion: John P. Owen, Univer- 
sity of Houston 

3. Business meeting 


Friday, 7:00 P.M. Gold Room 

Chairman: R. B. Melton, North Texas 
State College 

1. “Danish Trade and Economic De- 
velopment,” Hans Jensen, Univer- 
sity of Texas 
Discussion: Fred Tarpley, Tulane 
University 

2. “Some Problems in the Financing of 
Government Expenditures,” James 
W. Land and David A. Bowers, 
Southern Methodist University 
Discussion: James R. Bobo, Louisi- 
ana State University 

3. “Some Aspects of Public Law 480,” 
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Mary Fish, University of Oklahoma 
Discussion: James I. Mallett, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


GOVERNMENT 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Embassy, West 

Chairman: Emmette S. Redford, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

General Topic: “The Development of 
Standards for Public Officials” 

1. “Standards of Conduct for the Public 
Administrator,” W. V. Gill, regional 
director, Eighth U.S. Civil Service 
Region 

2. “Ethical Standards of State Legisla- 
tors,” Kenneth J. Carey, S. Mary’s 
University 
Discussion: Jerzy Hauptman, Park 
College 

3. Business meeting 


HISTORY 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Embassy, Ballroom 

Chairman: E. E. Dale, University of 
Oklahoma 

General Topic: ‘The Southwest” 

1. “The Arid Frontier and the Turner 
Thesis,” Rex W. Strickland, Texas 
Western College 

2. “The Southwest: Oasis or Desert?” 
W. Eugene Hollon, University of 
Oklahoma 

3. “The Cowboy as a Working Man,” 
Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas 
Discussion: Walter P. Webb, Uni- 
versity of Houston; Seymour V. Con- 
nor, Texas Technological College 

4. Business meeting 


Friday, 7:00 P.M. 


HISTORICAL SECTION DINNER 
Room 32,YWCA 
1709 Jackson Street 
Presiding: George Wolfskill, Arling- 
ton State College 
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Address: ‘The Contemporary Russian 
Historian: A Personal Report,” 
Martin L. Cole, dean, Eastern New 
Mexico University 


SOCIOLOGY 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. Embassy, East 

Chairman: Carl M. Rosenquist, Univer- 
sity of Texas 

1.“"The Sociological Predicament,”’ 
Leonard Broom, University of Texas 

2. Business meeting 


Friday, 3:15 P.M. Embassy, East 


Chairman: Ferris Baker, Hendrix Col- 
lege 

General Topic: ‘Social Institutions” 

1. “Changing Patterns in Higher Edu- 
cation for Women,” Fenton Keyes, 
Texas Woman’s University 

2.‘‘Who Are the Fundamentalists?”’ 
Jack E. Dodson, University of Okla- 
homa 

3. “Group Counseling in Theory and 
Practice in a Federal Correctional In- 
stitution,” Lindon S. Dodson, Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution, Seago- 
ville, Texas 

4. “Socio-Economic Critique of Gal- 
braith’s ‘Cyclically Graduated Com- 
pensation,’ Gerald J. Schnepp, St. 
Mary’s University 

5. ““Religiosity and Stereotypy among 
Catholic Students,” Karl King, 
Southern Methodist University 


Saturday Morning, April 16, 1960 


8:00 A.M. Junior Ballroom 
General Business Meeting 

Alfred B. Sears, president of the Asso- 
ciation, presiding 

9:00 A.M. Room 404 
Executive Council Meeting 
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ACCOUNTING 


Saturday, 9:00 A.M. Silver Room 

Chairman: Zeb B. Freeman, Southern 
Methodist University 

1. “The Need for a Reappraisal of the 
Balance Sheet,” J. Herman Bras- 
seaux, Louisiana State University 
(New Orleans) 

2.““A Simple Technique for Solving 
Cash-Flow Problems,” Howard M. 
Daniels, University of Houston 

3. “Modern Sampling Methods as Ap- 
plied to Auditing,” Dan Davis, 
Southern Methodist University 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Saturday, 9:00 A.M. El Corralito 

Chairman: To be announced 

“Implications of Expected Agricultural 
Adjustments for Research, Teaching, 
and Extension,” Kenneth L. Bach- 
man, Farm Economics Research Di- 
vision, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 
Discussion: 

1. “Research,” R. J. Hildreth, assistant 
director, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 

2. “Teaching,” Gerald T.Hudson, dean 
of the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Ar- 
kansas 

3. “Extension,” To be announced 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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